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THE DOGS OF ST. BERNARD. 

The picture on this page depicts a scene in the celebrated pass 
of the Great St. Bernard, in the Alps, and delineates two of the 
noble dogs belonging to the monks of St. Bernard, rescuing an 
exhausted traveller who has sunk in the snow. One of the d 
is licking his hand. He has attached to his body a warm cloak, 
and around his neck a little keg of wine. His companion is bark- 
ing to attract attention to the spot. 
seen the Hospice. A monastery existed on the Great St. Bernard 
as early as the eighth century, but the present hospice was founded 
in 962, by Bernard, a member 
of a noble family in Savoy, who 
devoted himself to a religious 
life, and became archdeacon 
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plain but abundant. They are unostentatious in their hospitality, 
and endeavor to make all their guests feel at home. They are 
required to board and lodge all travellers, and to furnish them with 
— in traversing the mountains. In winter, they are obliged 

y their rules to send every day, no matter how severe the weather, 
two able men, called Maroniers, trained to mountain life, one 
towards the Italian side and one towards the Vallois. These per- 
sons traverse the route the entire day, keeping the path open, and 
attended by their faithful dogs. If the maronier meet with any 


person bewildered or exhausted, or if his sagacious companion 


Aosta. He was canonized for 
his piety and virtues. The hos- 
pice ey formerly richly endow- 
, but now possesses a very 
limited revenue. The weather 
at the height of the hospice is 
cold all the round. “In 
the summer of 1816,” says Mr. 
Williams, “not a week passed 
without the falling of snow, and 
the ice of the lake never melted. 
Even in the height of summer, it 
always freezes early in the morn- 
ing. The hospice is rarely four 
months clear of snow; its aver- 
age depth around the building is 
seven or eight feet, and some- 
times there are drifts against it 
rising to the height of forty feet. 
Not a bush is to be found near 
the edifice, and the wood for its 
fires is obtained from the forest 
of Ferret, a distance of four 
leagues. Below, are the stables, 
store-rooms, and other offices, 
and the traveller enters the corri- 
dor by a flight of steps. The 
dogs, of which so much has been 
said, will not fail to be observed 
loitering at the door, and fre- 
quently passing up and down the 
corridors of the hospice. They 
came originally from Spain. 
One of them, named Barry, 
saved a great number of lives. 
His remains are preserved in the 
museum at Berne, and are often 
regarded with great interest. 
Another, called Jupiter, was also 
very successful. In the year 
1827, it appears he knew some 
persons had passed the hospice, 
and he set out alone immediately 
to follow them. After some 
time, his absence was remarked, 
and one of the inmates, by pur- 
suine his track, found him posted 
over"a drift of snow, where a 
poor woman and her child were 
about to perish, both of whom 
he was thus the instrument of 
rescuing from death. ‘The trav- 
eller will meet with a cordial 
greeting from the monks, none 
of whom are aged men. It is 
said they devote themselves to 
service at the hospice at eighteen 
of age, and that its term is 

n years. Not a few, how- 
ever, find the rigors of so great 
an elevation too severe for their 
frames, and are compelled to 
limit it to a proportionately short 
period. ‘They are aided by seve- 
ral attendants.” The saloon 
generally presents a varied as- 
semblage of visitants. The 
monks are attired in a long, 
black tunic, with close-fitting 
sleeves, and each one wears a 
pointed cap, surmounted by a 
tuft, with the simple badge of 
their order—that of St. Augus- 
tine. The fare they provide is 
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indicates by his motions that any person is under the snow, he 
immediate M affords help, or hastens to the hospice to obtain assis- 
tance. Cold water, with ice immersed in it, is prepared there as 
the most efficacious remedy, and the body is placed in it; if this 
fails in restoring animation, all hope is at an end. The chambers 
allotted to the guests by the hospitable monks contain each two or 
more beds, and are always scrupulously clean and neat. The 
view of the adjoining lonely lake and the hospice, by moonlight, 
is spoken of by travellers as a deeply impressive scene. Religious 
services, to which guests are invited to attend, are celebrated at 
five o’clock in the morning, at 
which time the convent bell peals 
through the mountain solitude. 
About seven o’clock, breakfast is 
prepared—a simple meal of dry 


=/ 


toast, honey and coffee. A par- 
lor, adjoining the dining-hail, 
contains numerous paintings and 
engravings, as well as natural 
curiosities. Many of these have 
been presented by travellers, and 
a piano, which is found there, is 
the gi of a lady. In the chapel 
of monastery, which is quite 
spacious, is a box in which trav- 
ellers place the sum which they 
consider a just acknowledgment 
of the hospitalities they receive, 
as no charge is made. What- 
ever surplus remains over the 
neces expenses of the estab- 
lishment, is devoted to the relief 
of indigent travellers. Bona- 
parte, it will be remembered, 
crossed the Great St. Bernard 
with the main body of his army, 
in 1800,—a gigantic task, accom- 
with remarkable success. 
¢ most difficult part was the 
transport of the artillery and 
ammunition, and this was per- 
sonally superintended by the First 
Consul. The cannon were dis- 
mounted and placed in the trunks 
of trees, hollowed to receive 
them, that half a battalion might 
drag them up the steep and peril- 
ous ascents, while the other half 
carried their own and their com- 
rades’ arms and accoutrements for 
five days. The powder and shot, 
packed into boxes of fir-wood, 
formed the lading of ali the mules 
that could be collected from a 
wide range of the Alpine coun- 
try. Napoleon himself reached 
the hospice of St. Bernard on 
the 20th of May, and was receiv- 
ed by the monks. As they had 
furnished every soldier who 
passed with a luncheon of bread 
and cheese, and a glass of wine, 
they received the warm acknowl- 
edgments of the great command- 
er. Atthe entrance of the church 
of the hospice of St. Bernard, 
there is a tomb to the —r 
Napoleon’s favorite, General 
saix, who was pos on.the field 
of Marengo. cemete 
of the hospice, the bodies are all 
more or less in a good state of 
reservation, from their: being 
ened by the excessive cold, 
to which they have been exposed. 
The hospice of St. Bernard is. 
one of the most interesting places. 
which the traveller in Euro 
can visit. The lives of the-mo 
are lives of active benevolence. 
Excluded from all the pleasures 
of the world, and yet hearing of 
its joys and sorrows, its prizes. 
for the ambitious, its excitements 
and its interests, from the lips. of 
travellers, they pursue the stern, 
path of duty, influenced only by 


a high sense of responsibility. 
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PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


THR SPANISH MOOR: 


THE CONVENT OF ALCALA. 


ASTIORY OF THE THRONE, THE ALTAR AND THE FOREST. 


BY EUGENE SCRIBE. 


[CONTINUED.] 


CHAPTER 


Santarem was led into an elegant apartment, better lighted and 
more agreeable than the one he left, and this time he awaited, not 
in fear and trembling, but with impatience for his definite liberty. 

The Count de Lerma, during this time, went to Alitea, and we 
have seen the result of his visit. 

The ten days had expired, and the same hour brought the car- 
riage of the count to the hotel of the Countess Altamira. The 
three ladies were present, as on his former visit. 

“TI come, senora,” graciously said the count, “to hear your 
answer.” 

“T am sorry to have made your excellency wait so long.” 

“Little consequence, senora, if I receive good news.” 

“In the sense you speak, senor, it is not, for after having con- 
sulted well with myself, it is impossible—” 

“To accept ?” cried the countess. 

“Yes, madame,” coldly replied Alitea. 

It was said that the countess could not explain the conduct of 
the young girl ; but she saw in that moment the count disconcert- 
ed in his projects ; it was a triumph for her, and she accepted it as 
such. The count looked at Alitea with a calm, smiling air. 

“TI do not doubt,” said he, slowly, “that during these ten days, 
the senora has thought of the reasons for and against this marriage ; 
but I believe she has forgotten some which would not permit her 
to hesitate.” 

“T do not think so,” said Alitea. 

“ And for myself, Iam sure, and if Senora Alitea will permit 
me, not to advise her, but merely to recall them to her mind, I am 
persuaded she will instantly change her mind.” 

“Senora Alitea is very firm, and in spite of all your talents, 
senor count, I fear your negociations will be useless,” said the 
countess, with an air of raillery. 

“TJ will not partake of your fears, senora countess,” replied 
the minister, gravely, “and if Senora Alitea would honor me with 
a private conversation—” 

“ How, senor,” said she, with an air of pique,—“ a tete-a-tete ?” 

“« My age does not render that dangerous. It will last but a few 
minutes. I am persuaded beforehand of the consent of the senora.” 

Alitea looked at him with an air of doubt, and making a sign 
for the countess and Carmina to leave her, she said to the minister : 
“ await your orders, senor.” 

As he had promised, he remained hardly a quarter of an hour 
with the young girl, and when he left, the most scrutinizing eye 
could not detect in his face either the shame of a defeat or the joy 
of atriumph. He disappeared, after having saluted respectfully 
the two ladies. The latter hastened to enter the saloon. 

Alitea, pale and sad, was so plunged in a frightful stupor that 
she did not hear them enter, and did not raise her head until Car- 
mina spoke to her: : 

“ Alitea, my sister, what is the matter?” 

“Leave me—leave me, I pray thee!” 

“Tell me what he has said to you.” 

“T cannot, my sister,—I cannot.” J 

And seeking to banish the agonizing thoughts which occupied 
her, she rose, pressed one hand across her forehead, pressed the 
other on her heart, and as if she gained there strength and courage, 
she said, in a firm voice: 

“Let us go; it is necessary—it is my duty. I will marry the 
Duke de Santarem.” 


CHAPTER XVIIL. 
THE WORK OF THE REDEMPTION. 


We left Juan following in the suite of the archbishop, a close 
prisoner. Very sad were his reflections, for he would not renounce 
his faith ; he had promised Alitea'that, and he saw before him only 
the gloomy dungeons of the Inquisition, perhaps even the funeral 
pile. Sometimes hope filled his breast; Pedralvi was free and 
would inform his friends, and they might aid him. He did not 
wholly despond, neither did he hope, but endeavored to keep calm 
and indifferent. He had already calculated by the direction taken 
by the carriage that the archbishop was not going to Toledo. He 
was probably returning to Valencia. 

The day began to break, and looking from the carriage, Juan 
perceived that they had quitted the main road, and had entered a 
side path or road. The carriage went a few steps, and then 
stopped. ‘They were nearly at the extremity of the mountains of 
Toledo, that chain of mountains which commences at the frontiers 
of Portugal, and traverses Estramadura and a part of New Castile. 

The archbishop descended, and supported upon the arm of his 
grand vicar, climbed a little foot-path, which was cut out among 
the rocks, with a rapid step. Juan was made to alight, and three 
men escorted him, following the footsteps of the bishop. All 
three were armed with escopettes, ready to fire upon the prisoner, 
should he attempt to escape, and that idea could not enter his head, 
for on either side were seen only steep precipices. They walked 
on in this way for nearly an hour. 

At last they perceived a little church crowning the mountain. It 
had been formerly a fortified chateau, built by the Moors. Its 


walls had fallen to decay, but a large part of it had been renovated, 
showing still many high towers, very solid, and ornamented with 
bars of iron. This retreat was called Aigador, from the name of 
a little river which rose in these mountains. This church was 
without a parish, and even without a village, for the few wooden 
houses scattered over the rocks did not deserve that name. The 
curate hastened to open the gates and welcome the archbishop. 


When the bishop was comfortably seated before the fire that 
blazed in the chimney, he questioned Romiro, the curé, as to the 
progress of the Work of Redemption. The accounts given were 
good ; eight converts, two more than the last months. The bishop 
gave the curé sixt™ pistoles to aid in the work. Five Jews the curé 
had who remained obstinate. For thirty days they had been 
exhorted in vain ; but that was only the first month; in the second 
he would be more successful. 

“T have in attendance,” said the prelate, with satisfaction, “a 
new work for the Redemption, which claims thy cares ; I bring 
another heretic—a Moor.” 

“So much the better. That will be a change for me.” 

“Tt is necessary to have all over for the approaching Easter 
day.” 

“God aiding, it shall be, senor.” 

“Well. I must now rejoin my men and carriage, which I left 
at the foot of the mountain. I return to Valencia, but in two 
months I shall come here again. I shall send a good guard from 
the Inquisition to conduct all safely to Valencia.” 

To explain the foregoing conversation, it is necessary to say that 
the archbishop of Valencia, Ribeira, enjoyed throughout all Spain 
a reputation of great piety. When he passed through the streets 
of Valencia, people kneeled to ask his blessing, and the papal bulls 
were less respected than the least mandate from the sacred arch- 
bishop. The great reputation for holiness was gained by the large 
number of converts he had made. On all Easter days, the cathe- 
dral of Valencia offered a spectacle which people from all the 
provinces came to see. 

A long file of new converts—Jews, Arabs, Protestants, Calvin- 
ists, and heretics of all colors and faiths,—formed, in white dresses, 
carrying candles, an immense procession which traversed the city, 
and took the sacrament from the hands of the prelate. Each cried 
“ Hosanna!” and each year the ceremony ended with a Ze Deum, 
which celebrated the pious victories of the prelate. 


But, in want of other qualities, pride glided into the heart of the 
sacred archbishop, and finding it vacant, occupied it wholly. 
The archbishop then took leave of the curé, and the latter, point- 
ing his finger to Juan, made a sign to Acalpuco to take him away. 

Acalpuco was an Indian of mixed race, having a Mexican father 
and Spanish mother. His athletic form and great muscular power 
made him very valuable in the important place he occupied in the 
Work of the Redemption. 

Juan, conducted by his guardians, passed through the first open- 
ing ; it was a postern gate closed by a grating ; above were written 
these words : 

“Work of the Redemption, founded by Ribeira, archbishop of 
Valencia, A. D. 1602.” 

He found himself in a court, surrounded by six towers, which 
were built of granite. Joining the gates was a double chain of 
iron, three bars at all the windows and openings, and seemed 
rather like dungeons for criminals than retreats wherein men were 
to be converted and led to paradise. Each tower two stories, each 
story a prisoner. Acalpuco opened the third tower to the right, 
then vacant, and said to Juan: 

“Brother, see your cell; it will open for you when your eyes 
will open to the light.” 

And he closed the gate with a loud, harsh noise, leaving poor 
Sevilla to his reflections. A fatality pursued him. After having 
been for a long time so poor, unfortunate and abandoned by all, 
fortune smiled on him; he had found a paternal roof, a family 
opened their arms to him, a brilliant future was offered him. His 
personal talents and the riches of d’Alberique would take him into 
the first ranks; then nothing remained to prevent his marriage 
with Alitea. Alitea had told him: “ Patience and courage, and 
all is gained.” 

But patience fled and his courage nearly left him when he saw 
all his dreams destroyed, all his plans overturned by a fatal chance 
—his meeting with Captain Josef Baptista. The first thought 
which presented itself to his mind was this: How leave his prison ? 
By force? Impossible. By ruse or address? He saw no way. 
One hope he had, but it was almost gone. After having taken 
Juan and met with the archbishop, Captain Josef Baptista, in 
ordering Juan to dismount from his horse, had laid the purse given 
Juan by Yezid upon the saddle, and Juan had seized it, thinking 
that in his prison it might be useful. When left to himself, he 
opened the purse, but it contained not enough money to open his 
prison doors. Sixty to a hundred reals—about twelve dollars— 
was not enough to seduce his goalers, or buy the conscience of the 
curé. He was in the midst of these reflections, when he heard a 
small door, leading to the interior of the tower, open, and saw the 
head of Romero appear. The curé said to him, in a parental tone 
of voice: 

“ My son, I am charged by Heaven which blesses me, and by 
the archbishop who pays me, to convert you to the true faith. 
Are you disposed to be an apostle ?”’ 

“No, my father, not while I remain in these walls. Set me at 
liberty, and we shall see.” 

“That is not the question. Are you disposed to open your 
eyes to the light and your ears to the truth ?” 

“When the gates of this prison are opened.” 

Again the curé exhorted him to open his eyes upon the true 
path to heaven; but Juan remained deaf to his words, telling him 
to leave him, he needed not his cares. And the curé retired. 


The next day he returned; the same proposition, the same 
response. The curé Romero, without being disconcerted, without 
fatigue, without showing the least impatience, spoke for half an 
hour by his watch, not a minute more or less. When he had 
finished, he said to his penitent: “After spiritual nourishment, 
bodily nourishment.” 

He sounded a bell, and a good repast was set before Juan. 

For many days, everything passed exactly the same. The cap- 
tive remained alone from morning until evening, seeing only the 
cure, who unclosed the little door at half-past cleven, spoke with- 
out stopping till twelve, when he re-closed the gate and went to 
dinner. Juan was at a loss how to occupy his days, so long and 
solitary. The interior of his prison offered him no great distrac- 
tions. He had already many times made an inventory of his fur- 
niture: a bed, a table, a wooden couch and a kind of praying 
desk, of a singular form. This praying desk was of iron, and 
seemed to hide some resort which he sought vainly to discover. 
He gave it up. Raising his eyes, he perceived, fifteen or eighteen 
feet above his head, a little dormer-window, closed by iron bars. 
This window was on the opposite side of the room to the door of 
entrance, and of course did not open upon the court. The poor 
prisoner was seized with a desire to look out. ‘To reach fifteen or 
twenty feet was not an easy thing. Juan placed the table upon 
the bed, upon the table the couch, and upon the couch the praying 
desk, and at the risk of breaking his neck, he mounted the pile of 
furniture bravely. He could now look from the window. In the 
distance he perceived the mountains ; but his tower was built upon 
a kind of platform, opposite to the church, and in the space be- 
tween, the grass grew only in little spots, and was much trampled 
by feet, showing that it was the most frequented place, perhaps 
even the great place of that miserable village. When he raised 
his head to the window, a bird, perched upon one of the bars, flew 
away, affrighted. Gazing round, Juan saw that he had his nest 
beside the window, and he knew he would return. Hereafter he 
would feed him. Juan was no longer alone; he had company—a 
friend. Yet many days must pass in their dreary monotony before 
he could get used to this life. 

Each morning the curé appeared at the same hour, and made 
the same exhortation—an exhortation which Juan was obliged to 
listen to and knew by heart. At last, the thirtieth day after hay- 
ing for thirty times repeated his sermon, the curé said to him: 

“ Brother, are you converted now ?” 

“No, my father.” 

“Do you wish to receive the baptism ?” 

“No, my father.” 

“You are not, then, more enlightened ?” 

“Not any more than before.” 

The curé smiled good-naturedly, declaring it was not the fault 
of the laborer, but of the soil, and he would leave him till the 
next day, when further means should be taken for his conversion. 

The following day, at the usual hour for the appearance of 
Father Romero, the little door remained closed, but the principal 
door opened, and a monk, dressed in brown, entered. It was the 
ferocious Acalpuco, armed with a sort of whip composed of long 
leather thongs, furnished at the end with little pieces of iron. The 
cure had used gentle means, and as he had failed, severer means 
must be tried. If he would pronounce only one word, swear that 
he was converted, he would be spared the lash. 

“ You will have my death to reproach yourself with ; for, although 
you kill me, you will hear nothing from me.” 

“That we shall see,” said the monk; and he stepped towards 
Juan, to seize him and strip him of his clothes. He was so strong 
and vigorous, and his adversary appeared so weak, that there was 
little doubt which would triumph. 

Juan felt a cold sweat cover his forehead. That moment re- 
called all the sufferings of his younger years—the horrible treat- 
ment of Captain Josef Baptista and his lieutenant, Caralo. To- 
day, as then, he could expect aid from no one ; but to-day he had 
feelings of honor and dignity. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
JUAN AND THE MONK. 


Juan had fully decided to die rather than to submit to the indig- 
nity of the lash, and he had chosen a place on the wall against 
which he would throw himself and break his head, when an idea 
came to him, a last means of safety, and he risked nothing by em- 
ploying it. He drew from his pocket a small pistol which Yezid 
had given him, and which luckily had not been taken away, but 
was unfortunately unloaded. - 

“Tf you take one step towards me,” said he, to the monk, “I 
stretch you at my feet !” 

The monk stopped and turned pale. Juan, looking at him 
proudly and firmly, and still pointing the pistol at him, made him 
tremble in every joint. He understood that in spite of his hercu- 
lean strength, the brother redeemer was a coward, who, though 
caring little for the flesh of others, cared much for his own. Juan 
called to him in a menacing tone : “ Give up your arms, or I fire !” 

The monk threw at his feet the discipline with iron points, with 
which he was armed. From that moment, Juan was master and 
Acalpuco slave. But he had not frightened him enough; it was 
probable that, in leaving the dungeon, the monk would give the 
alarm, and a force would be collected, and himself overpowered. 
The prisoner lowered his pistol. The brother redeemer breathed 
more freely ; color returned to his pale checks. 

“ You have a bad trade, my brother.” 

“Tt is necessary to live.” 

“You are paid very well, then ?” 7 

“Very little. All the benefices are for the curé Romero; all 
the trouble for us.” 
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“ And for your prisoners.” 

“T did not say that,” eagerly cried the monk. “ But they can 
leave here when they wish ; they have only one word to pronounce, 
and they are sent to Valencia, to the palace of the archbishop. 
There they are well treated, well fed until Easter time, when they 
have nothing to do but take the sacrament; while we, obliged to 
remain in this place, from which we cannot go without incurring 
the anger of the archbishop, and of course that of the Inquisition ; 
we have only a moderate salary.” 

“ How much ?” 

“A real per day, and food like that of hermits and anchorites— 
bread and onions.” 

“ Truly,” said Juan, “ you ought to complain.” 

“More than you, my brother. You have at least good wine, 
and we drink only water. Sometimes on Sunday, when the pris- 
oners are docile and the work given not too hard, we can descend 
to the hotel or inn at the foot of the mountain to refresh ourselves, 
after the fatigues of the week; and even then we must be econo- 
mical.” 

“Listen,” said Juan; “I wish you to work for me.” 

“ How ?” replied the monk, astonished. 

“JT will give you three reals per day.” 

“ That is not possible !” 

“We will commence to-day. Behold them.” 

He drew them from his pocket, and placed them in his hand. 
The brother, still more astonished, took the three pieces of money 
and made the sign of the cross. 

“Every day,” pursued Juan, “ when you come here, I will give 
you the same; also the bottle of wine, which is brought me, and 
which I have not touched. The one of to-day is yet uncorked; 
you can assure yourself of it.” 

The monk thought he was dreaming. He opened the bottle, 
which was real, and his stomach, for a long time frozen with the 
cold water of the rocks, was re-animated by the good wine, and he 
became gay and good-natured. 

“ What must I do for that ?” he asked. 

“Nothing,” replied Juan. ‘You come here every day as a 
brother laborer, to work the earth, but you must leave the earth 
untilled and the place idle. Atthe end of a month, you must 
declare that in spite of your zeal, the stripes of the discipline have 
produced no more effect than the exhortations of Father Romero.” 

“T understand; and afterwards ?” 

“We shall see ; that is a gain for me.” 

“And for me,” added the monk, hiding the three pieces of 
money under his frock. ‘ But yet,” said he, with a movement of 
fear and hesitation, “ if it should become known ?” 


“That is your look out, my brother; they can discover that I 
have given you money, but not that you have not given me the 
punishment.” 

“ That is true,” replied the monk, re-assured by this reasoning. 

Faithful to this new covenant, he came each day at the same 
hour with the exactitude of the cure. He received the three reals, 
drank his bottle of wine, and left, well pleased with his duty. 
Juan was equally so. 

Now that his executioner had become his friend, Juan spoke 
many times of an escape, promising him if he would second him, 
to give him not only three reals but three ducats per day. The 
monk asked nothing better, but it was impossible. The doors of 
the tower and principal entrance were closed with bars of iron, 
and secured by three locks, the keys of which the curé kept. The 
other brother redeemers—three besides himself—were devoted to 
the archbishop, and Acalpuco had not the audacity to brave the 
dangers; and at the least noise, at the least ery of alarm, the 
twenty or thirty peasants who composed the village would run to 
aid the curé, and die for the archbishop. As to escape by address 
or cunning, that was equally impossible, for the porter who kept 
the outward gate would permit none to pass, except bearing a 
written order from the curé. 


Juan was desperate. Days passed, and his situation did not 
change.. His modest treasure diminished each day, and with the 
end of that, would come the end of Acalpuco’s devotion. He was 
astonished that he never heard aay noise of groanings from those 
who underwent the gcourge. Acalpuco explained to him that the 
praying desk contained a gag and cords, wherewith the poor peni- 
tents were fastened to the desk in the attitude of devotion, and in 
that posture received the stripes. He now knew the secret of the 
praying desk, and from that moment, could not repress a shudder 
when he looked at it. 

bat day, when left to himself, he piled the couch, table and 
fatal praying desk upon the bed, and mounted to the window to 
look upon the beautiful country he seemed destined never more to 
see. While looking upward at the beautiful expanse of blue sky, 
across which white clouds slowly drifted, his thoughts were called 
to earth by the sound of a guitar played with great skill. He saw 
the cure Romero and about thirty men, women and children form- 
ing the parish of Aigador, ranged in a circle round five or six 
Bohemians, who were either dancing or playing the guitar. 
He stayed listening to the music. But what was his surprise 
when, in the Bohemian who played the guitar in the centre, he 
thought he recognized his friend Pedralvi! Soon it was impossi- 
ble for him to doubt, for he listened to the song with which ho 
accompanied the guitar: 

“ Tra, la, Ja, la, la, la, ye who listen from the high battlements, 
recognize a friend !’’ 

These words were spoken, or rather chanted in Arabic, and the 
unknown jargon amused the curé and his assistants very much. 

“Tra, la, la, la, la,” continued Pedralvi, chanting, “listen to 
me well. Consent this evening to be baptized, tra, la, la, la, la, 
then to-morrow, at early morning, thou wilt be conducted to the 
church, and I shall see you there, tra, la, la, la, la, and I will de- 


liver thee, tra, la, la, la, la; and if you do not oppose us, tra, la, 
la, la, la, we will thrash them ail, beginning with the curé, who is 
before me and who listens to me this moment like an idiot, tra, la, 
la, la, la, la, la, la, la, la!” 

Pedralvi terminated his song by an original variation on the 
guitar, so fine that all applauded. Several times Pedralvi repeated 
his song, as if to make sure; and in the midst of his song, Juan 
repeated the cry a little louder than the song, which he hoped 
reached the watchful ears of his friend. A little pebble thrown at 
the window made him believe that his voice had been heard and 
understood. 

Pedralvi, with a happy heart, descended to the inn at the foot of 
the mountain, and there passed a peaceful night, persuaded that in 
the morning he would deliver his friend. Alas! the latter had 
recognized his faithful friend Pedralvi, had listened with all his 
ears, had not lost one word of the song, but understood not one 
syllable, for the simple reason that he did not understand a word 
of Arabic. 

The next morning, Pedralvi went to the church, but no new 
convert was to be baptized; all was silent. All that day he hung 
round the tower, expecting to see the doors open and his friend 
led out. Vain hope! 

The archbishop, faithful to his promise, came again to look after 
his convert. Arrived at the tower, he was angry, and astonished 
to hear from Romero that Juan yet remained unconverted in spite 
of the dreadful scourge. Juan was asleep on his bed, dreaming 
of his friend Pedralvi and freedom, when the door opened, and 
the archbishop, Romero and four brothers entered the room, and 
before he could collect his thoughts or make any resistance, he was 
stripped, gagged and bound before the fatal praying desk. Send- 
ing the men into an adjoining room, the archbishop remained 
alone with the obstinate Moor, and exhorted him with a gentle 
voice. Juan could not speak for the gag which closed his mouth, 
but he made a gesture of anger with his head. The bishop pro- 
ceeded calmly : 

“Tf you suffer now, just think of the torments you must endure 
hereafter, if you remain obstinate.” 

Juan, trembling with rage, made another gesture of fury. 

“T feel for you,” cried the prelate, in a tearful voice; “I pity 
you. My brother, I feel ready to join hands, and kneel at your 
side and pray for you, for the safety of your soul. Consent to be 
converted, and receive the baptism. Do not answer; I see you 
cannot; but make me some sign of your head, that you desire it, 
and the bonds shall fall from your’ body, like the bonds of heresy 
from your soul.” 

Juan remained motionless. 

“A single gesture and you are free, and shall go with me to my 
palace at Valencia, where unspeakable delights await you. You 
wish it, my son, do you not?” 

Juan made no gesture. 

“But if you persist in impenitence,” continued the prelate, with 
anger, “I shall not forget that God permits me both to pardon and 
chastise, and the second I shall do. I go to call the brother 
redeemers ; it is you who desire it. A gesture, a sign of consent, 
can still stop me. Once more I implore you to listen to me. I 
desire only your safety, the welfare of your soul. If you have 
been made to suffer, it is only to save your soul, Make the ges- 
ture, the sign, and you are free.” 

Juan still remained motionless, and the archbishop rose to call 
in his men. 


CHAPTER XX. 


THE ALGUAZILS OF THE ARCHBISHOP. 


Arter having passed all the day walking round the church, 
Pedralvi became convinced that the exit of his friend had been 
prevented, and fearing to excite suspicion, he retired, with his men, 
to the hotel of Aigador, a little further off. This hotel was one 
of the most miserable in Spain, hardly affording a decent shelter 
for himself and men, but he had sworn to deliver Juan, and must 
be ready to profit by any event. 

Towards evening, a large troop of men passed not far from the 
hotel, and went towards the mountain. Two hours afterwards 
they returned, and came to the inn for lodgings. The innkeeper 
declared that he had but one chamber, which was occupied by 
some Bohemians, who paid well and could not be turned out. 
The alguazils were enraged to think that they, the escort to the 
archbishop, were so received. The hotel keeper, with hat in hand, 
became more humble as they became insolent. Pedralvi, who had 
listened to the dispute from the window, here interposed, and in- 
vited the alguazils to share his room, which was large, and could 
easily accommodate the six alguazils and his five men, and they 
would cheerfully give up their beds to the tired soldiers of the 
prelate. 

All was amicably arranged, and the alguazils also accepted the 
offer of the young Bohemian to sup with him. The repast was 
plenty, and wine circulated freely. Being warmed with the spark- 
ling wine, these men became communicative, and Pedralvi learned 
that their object was to convey to Valencia the converts made by 
the brother redeemers. Pedralvi listened eagerly, and he made 
the wine, which he contrived to drug, circulate more freely still. 
After supper, the alguazils took the beds offered them, and quickly 
undressing, were soon in a sound sleep. 

Pedralvi explained to his men his plan. They had promised 
Don Delascar and his son Yezid to free their young master, and by 
this ruse they would be well armed and almost protected. Day 
had hardly begun to break, when Pedralvi and his men followed 
out their intentions. The Moors rose quickly, and without any 
noise, they speedily clothed themselves in the dresses of the algua- 


zils, forgetting neither plumed hat nor poignard. They left without 
noise, closing the chamber door and double locking it. No one 
was awake in the house, not even the host, and they were on their 
way perfectly unknown. 

In spite of their rapid march, it was broad daylight when they 
reached the towers. Pedralvi knocked at the gate and demanded 
admission for the men of the archbishop. The gate was instantly 
opened, and Pedralvi and his men found themselves in the court. 


“We come, my father,” said Pedralvi, to Romero, and his 
voice was wholly unlike that of the Bohemian who sung the day 
before in the yard, “to ask you for the prisoners we are to conduct 
to Valencia.” 

“ Enter—enter, senor archers.” 

And they entered the inner court. 

“T have five neophytes disposed to follow you—five Jews, who 
are good Christians. There is one other, but he cannot follow 
you; it is a Moor.” 

“A Moor!” eagerly said Pedralvi. 

“Yes—an obstinate heretic, who will not be converted. He 
minds neither exhortation nor scourge.” 

Pedralvi wanted to choke the pious curé. 

“ Finally, will you believe it,” pursued the curé, with great admi- 
ration ; “this very moment the archbishop himself is exhorting him 
in there ;” and he pointed to a door on the right. “I will go and 
find the others, blessed ones, who have opened their eyes to the 
light, and will now take their place among the blest.” 

He had hardly disappeared, when Pedralvi, unable to curb his 
impatience, walked towards the door which conducted to the tower. 
His companions followed him, The sight he saw made his blood 
curdle; it was of poor Sevilla, gagged and kneeling before the 
archbishop, who was exhorting him. The prelate, irritated at 
finding all his eloquence in vain, was about to open the door. 
Seeing the black dresses of the archers, he cried : 

“Let justice be done, and Heaven be avenged !” 

“You shall be obeyed, senor,” replied Pedralvi; and running 
to Juan, he removed the gag. 

“What do you say ?” cried the prelate, with surprise. 

But without giving him time to recover his astonishment, or call 
for aid, Pedralvi closed his mouth with the gag he took from Juan, 
and forced him upon his knees before the praying desk; for the 
archbishop was far from inspiring the Moors with the same respect 
as the Spaniards; on the contrary, they hated him as their execu- 

t tioner and chief persecutor. Unable to utter a cry, or help himself, 
he was bound, kneeling before the praying desk, with his proud 
forehead touching the earth. Pedralvi, always thoughtful, brought 
with him the dress of the sixth alguazil, and in that Juan was 
clothed, and placed in the middle of their ranks. They entered 
the court and were waiting impatiently, when the curé appeared, 
leading the five converted Jews, converted in spite of themselves 
to Christians. 

““See them,” said the curé, with a triumphant air. “I give 
them up to you.” 

“Very well,” said Pedralvi, who made haste to go. 

“Where are you going ?” said the curé. 

“To rejoin the bishop, who awaits us.” 

* “Ts he not in the tower?” 

“No,” said Pedralvi. “He descended to the church, leaving 
you to execute prompt justice upon the prisoner, who remains as 
obstinate as ever, in spite of his kind exhortations.” 

“Well,” replied the curé; “I will go with you, and receive the 
orders from the bishop.” 

“His orders are that you go first to the prisoner, and afterwards 
come to him and give him an account of all that has passed.” 

“Tobey.” And he called to one of the brothers, who was cross- 
ing’the court, and asked to have Acalpuco sent to him. 

The gate was opened. Pedralvi, his companions and converts 
filed through it, and pretended to take the road towards the church. 
Pedralvi had taken a very different road, more difficult but more 
sure, in the middle of the rocks. At the end of an hour’s march, 
they came to a place where three roads met. Pedralvi said to the 
Jews whom they had escorted in silence : 

“You are free, my friends.” 

“Free!” cried they,—* free !” 

“Need not be Christians, unless you wish. That road conducts 
to Valencia; the two others somewhere else.” 

The Jews took the two other roads, and disappeared. 

When the Moors were alone, Juan, overwhelmed with joy and 
gratitude, threw himself into Pedralvi’s arms. They walked on 
for two hours longer, when they found some friends of Pedralvi’s 
waiting. Juan’s mantle of black was exchanged for a cavalicr’s 
dress ; the alguazils’ dresses were thrown from the rocks into a 
raging torrent. A handsome, powerful horse was furnished Juan, 
and with the best wishes of his friends, he was sent on his way to 
Madrid, while Pedralvi and his friends returned to Don Delascar, 
with the joyful news of Juan Sevilla’s release. 


Juan travelled on happily. He had just entered a piece of wood, 
when he saw a man on horseback going the same way as himself. 
Juan, enveloped in his robe, his forehead shaded by a broad cha- 
peau, said nothing, nor raised his head, but passed his fellow-trav- 
eller in silence. The other, as he passed, cried out: 

“Friend, am I on the right road to Toledo ?” : 

At this voice, too well known, and which always made him 
tremble, Juan raised his eyes, and beheld in a fine uniform Cap- 
tain Josef Baptista. He nodded in the affirmative. 

“ Are you sure it is the right road to Toledo?” 

“Yes,” briefly answered Juan. 

That single word seemed to arouse some feeling in his com- 
panion’s breast, for from that moment he endeavored to gain sight 
of Juan’s face by all the means in his power. Juan, impatient, 


thought that at any risk he must get rid of his spying companion. 
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Raising his hat and drawing his pistol, he exclaimed: “ Captain 
Josef Baptista !” 

The latter trembled in his turn. 

“Gain the opening, or I fire on you. There will be one ban- 
dit less in Spain.” 

The firm air of the young man, his menacing voice, and above 
all, the pistol with which he was armed, dispersed all Josef Bap- 
tista’s doubts. . 

“ Au revoir !’”” cried he, looking at Juan in a mocking way. 

He put spurs to his horse, and an instarft after disappeared in 
the dense wood. Sevilla was rid of him; but the sight of him 
alone left a painful feeling in his heart, and his mind was filled 
with presentiments. Never had he met the captain without the 
meeting bringing him some great misfortune, and this time it was 
not a vain presentiment—a chimerical fear. The captain was the 
man to denounce him at the nearest village. Prudence warned 
Juan not to follow the road he had taken. He left the grand road 
and struck into a by-way. He travelled three-quarters of an hour 
in the midst of a rich, well-cultivated country, and arrived at a 
fine.forest through which the road passed. He followed it without 
hesitation, persuaded that it would conduct him to some habitation. 
Finally, after about half an hour, he found himself in front of a 
chateau built in Gothic style. On one side was a large garden, 
then filled with people, who seemed to have assembled to celebrate 
some great fete. 

A young peasant, seeing the handsomely-dressed stranger, came 
forward and offered him a glass of wine. Juan accepted it, and 
asked the peasant, after drinking : 

“Whom does this chateau belong to ?” 

“To a Portuguese senor, who lives here, but rarely visits his 
chateau. This is the first time I have seen him—I, who am the 
gardener of the chateau, which proves how seldom he comes here.” 

“And why does he come to-day ?” 

“To be married.” 

“ That is different,” said Juan. 
lord ?” 

“The Duke de Santarem.” 

“T understand now the rejoicings,” said Juan, “since the pro- 
prietor of this rich domain is to marry. Whom does he marry ?” 

“A lady of Madrid,” answered the gardener ; “the daughter of 
an old soldier, who is not rich but handsome—the handsomest 
woman in Spain.” 

“Truly ?” said Juan, interested in spite of himself; “and when 
is this marriage to be celebrated ?” 

“This very moment. Do you not hear the bells? The mar- 
riage ought not to take place till to-morrow, but it was by an order 
from the court that it takes place to-day. Hold!” continued the 
gardener; “the ringing of the bells redoubles, and I heard the 
organ; it is doubtless the moment of the benediction. Come, 
senor, let us approach, and we may, perhaps, see them ata 
distance.” 

Juan followed mechanically, and awaited for a few moments 
before the church door.. But he saw nothing, for a crowd was be- 
fore him. Suddenly a movement was made by the people, and 
Juan was carried by the pressure into the church, and found him- 
self beside a pillar quite near to the entrance, and the bridegroom 
who, having given his arm to his bride, was leading her out. In 
the features of the groom, he recognized a strong likeness to Cap- 
tain Josef Baptista, so strong a likeness, that Juan, who had lived 
ir such intimate connection with the captain, believed it was he 
fora moment. He drew his hand across his eyes, as if to clear 
his sight, and looked again. He saw this time, not ten steps from 
him, leaning upon the arm of the Duke de Santarem, his only love, 
his only dream, the happiness of his life, his adored Alitea, beau- 
tiful and pale, dressed in bridal costume. With haggard eye and 
tightly-closed lips, she advanced, seeing nothing, hearing nothing. 

He wished to call, “ Alitea—Alitea, it is I!” His tongue 
refused to articulate. He wished to advance; the crowd would 
not admit of it, and his knees trembled and bent under him. At 
last, uttering a deep, despairing sound, half sigh, half cry, he fainted. 


CHAPTER XXI. 
THE GIRL AND THE STRANGER. 


JvuAN remained for a long time insensible. "When he recovered 
his consciousness, he found himself lying in the deserted old 
church. He little by little recovered his strength. He heard the 
clock of the chateau strike ten. He rose with anger; he ran to 
the great door, but it was closed. A slight noise at the end of the 
chapel caused him to look round, .and Juan saw a little light ad- 
vancing slowly. He stepped to one side. A woman entered and 
approached the altar; then she knelt and prayed fervently. He 
heard the name of Alitea pronounced. That name had an irre- 
sistible charm for him. He drew near and listened, hardly daring 
to breathe. He heard her murmur the name of Fernand, and 
finally his own. He fell on his knees, weeping, as he exclaimed : 

“Blessed be you who have not forgotten me,—you who pray for 
me!” 

The young girl raised herself in affright, but at the well-known 
voice, she stopped, and trembling with joy, she said : 

“Who is Who speaks ?” 

“O what happiness for us—for poor Alitea! who this very hour 
said to me: ‘If I could at least see him once before I die !” 

“ She said that ?” cried Juan, trembling with joy. 

“Silence!” replied Carmina, for she it was, putting her hand 
upon Juan’s lips ; “‘not a word, and follow me. Come, come!” 

She took his hand, opened the little door by which she had en- 
tered, and which communicated with the chateau. 

They walked through a long corridor, hearing at a distance the 
merry-making of the villagers, who danced in a large saloon 


“And who is this Portuguese 


below. Juan followed his conductress in silence. They at last 
reached a little ante-chamber, brilliantly lighted. 

“ Wait,” said Carmina, “till I forewarn Alitea, for surprise and 
joy will do her harm.” 

And she entered the apartments of the bride. Juan felt his 
heart beat violently, and he hardly dared breathe. He was obliged 
to seat himself, and each minute that he waited seemed an age. 
Carmina returned, having been gone but an instant. She held the 
door open, and said but one word: “ Enter !” 

Juan sprang into the chamber, and the door closed behind him. 
He saw Alitea, pale, with her hair hanging in disorder over her 
shoulders. She was seated at an open secretary, and held in her 
hand some papers, which she let fall upbn seeing Juan. She 
uttered a cry and threw herself into his arms. 

“T see thee—I see thee at last! Thou hast returned to us!” 

“Yes ; but the most unhappy of men, since I arrived too late— 
since I could not save you.” 

“I see thee at last—I could hope for no more happiness !” 

And speaking so, she held him closely to her heart and kissed 
him; and Juan, beside himself with joy and grief, felt ready to 
drop. He had never hoped for such great happiness, but he felt 
cold and despairing when Alitea embraced him again and cried : 

“ My brother—my best beloved brother !” 

The blow was struck ; he felt a dreadful pain. He pushed Ali- 
tea aside, while he looked at her with an angry, wild eye. 

“Son of Alberique, my brother, what have I done to you?” 
said Alitea, with her sweet voice. “ Why do you fly from me, 
when I have only you to console me ?” 

The sweet voice had its effect. He made a violent effort to 
command himself—to smile, as he said : 

“ Pardon my weakness. I, who have so many times conquered 
sadness, was conquered by joy. Since two days how many emo- 
tions, how many sufferings! I was already ill. I have the fever, 
and fever brings delirium.” 

He spoke truly. Alitea seized his burning hand, and seating him 
beside her, loaded him with kind attentions, not knowing that she 
only increased what she wished to allay. 

“You, my sister?” murmured Juan, in a trembling voice,— 
“my sister !”” and he repeated the words, now his safety, his talis- 
man, his only defence: “ My sister!” Then turning towards her 
his sad eyes, where a'smile broke in the midst of tears: “ That 
name brings nothing to my heart ; fora long time I have cherished 
for you the tenderness of a brother. But what my heart divined, 
my mind cannot comprehend.” 

“T will explain it,” cried Alitea. And seeing him look round 
uneasily, she added: “Fear nothing. The duke cannot enter 
here without my permission. If I was not able to escape this 
fatal marriage, I have at least reserved my liberties and rights, 
and no one, not even he, can take them from me.” 

Then she told him that under Philip II. an edict went forth that 
every Moorish child must be baptized as soon as born. Don 
Delascar d’Alberique and his wife Amina had one son, Yezid, who 
was seven years old, and did not come under that law ; but short- 
ly afterwards, Amina gave birth to a girl, Alitea, and rather than 
have her baptized, and become a Christian, she gave her to a faith- 
ful slave, who took her out of the kingdom. When she was five 
or six years old, the old Don Delascar, who had always cared for 
the child, her mother having died soon after her birth, seeing her 
seldom, but supplying every want or wish, came to her and told 
her the secret, which she must guard as her life, for her father and 
Yezid would be executed if the truth came to light. He placed 
her under the care of Don Juan d’Aguilar; his noble friend, who 
brought her up exactly like his own daughter. 

“ My noble father has always loaded me with gold and jewels, 
diamonds and precious stones, which explains to you the source of 
the riches which have astonished you and others. All went hap- 
pily, until the death of the good Don Juan,” continued Alitea. 
“ When he died, it was decided that I should follow Carmina and 
live with her aunt, the Countess Altamira, an infamous woman!” 

“What do you say ?” exclaimed Juan, astonished. 

“Yes; you will know that by-and-by. During your absence, a 
man came to me—the Count de Lerma. Carmina had a protec- 
tor—her lover Fernand; but I had none—not even you, for you 
were away. The minister came to propose to me the marriage 
with the Duke de Santarem. The king wished it. He believed 
me to be the daughter of a soldier killed in Ireland. I could say 
nothing to him, save to ask time to deliberate, to consult with my- 
self, or rather my father and brother. I wrote to them, it being 
the only means of hearing from them, and the writing which I 
believed sacred betrayed me—yes, the minister of the king, the 
Count de Lerma, respects nothing.” 

“ What do I hear !” exclaimed Juan, indignantly. 

“The next morning,” pursued Alitea, “he entered my chamber. 
I refused, and he requested to speak with me alone. I granted 
him the interview. 

“«*] proposed to you the marriage with the Duke de Santarem,’ 
said the minister, ‘and I feel sure that you are too devoted a 
daughter, too tender a sister to refuse ; for by refusing, you con- 
demn your father and brother to the prison and to the funeral pile.’ 

“*How so” cried I. 

“Daughter of the Moor Alberique, sister of Yezid Delascar, 
behold the letter that you addressed to them! No other proofs 
are necessary to condemn them, and the proofs you yourself have 
furnished. If I give this letter to Sandoval the inquisitor, both 
are lost; whilst if you consent to marry the Duke de Santarem, I 
return you the letter.’ 

“ * Give it to me, then,’ cried I. ‘I consent!’ 

“© That shall be my wedding present ; I swear it to you! After 
the benediction of the priest, I will give it to you.’ 

“Now, brother, you know all. Why they should wish to marry 


me, to bind me to the Duke de Santarem, I do not know. You 
who could help me stayed away. Why did you not come, and 
where were you all the time ?” 

“T was hastening to you,” said Juan, with despair,—“ you who 
make part of my joy, of my happiness ; but was arrested by our 
enemies, and imprisoned by them.” 

And he related in a few words all that had happened to him, the 
dangers which he had escaped, but which still menaced him,— 
dangers which he had forgotten while with Alitea, when a great 
noise filled the chateau; cries and quick steps were heard in the 
middle of the night. Alitea implored Juan to go, but outside the 
door he entered the noise seemed to be loudest. Opening a richly- 
carved panel of wood, Alitea called Juan softly : 

“Go now, my brother, if you love me. You descend a little 
staircase now, at the foot of which is a door opening upon the 
park ; here is the key. The park joins the forest, and then flight 
is easy. Adicu then, and we will soon meet at Madrid,” she said, 
embracing him. 

“ Adieu, adieu!” cried Juan, almost beside himself. And dis- 
engaging her from his arms, he descended hastily the secret stair- 
case, while he heard above some one knocking loudly at the door 
of Alitea’s chamber. 

The day when the Count de Lerma returned to the hotel of the 
countess to learn Alitea’s answer, the day when, in spite of herself, 
Alitea consented to marry the Duke de Santarem, Carmina, ren- 
dered wretched by the unhappiness of her dearly-loved friend, 
wrote to Fernand a whole account of the affair, begging him to 
prevent the marriage if he could. 

Fernand turned pale when he read the letter, and regretted that 
he had sent the Duke de Santarem to Madrid. The proofs of his 
guilt were correct, and upon sending them to the Count de Lerma, 
he had recompensed the traitor instead of punishing him. The 
Count de Lerma, who was always without pity for imprudent or 
guilty men, had become the protector of the conspirator, and given 
him an amiable wife, the handsomest woman in Spain. It was a 
piece of intolerable injustice and tyranny, the reason of which 
Fernand could not understand. 

The Count de Lerma had commanded the marriage to be cele- 
brated at the duke’s chateau, in the environs of Toledo, that it 
might make no noise in Madrid. The Duke de Santarem asked 
no questions, but obeyed. All the preparations were made secret- 
ly, and in the most profound silence. 

A few days after this, Don Delascar and Yezid were walking in 
the garden, consulting upon the means of delivering their adopted 
son and brother, Juan Sevilla, then prisoner of the archbishop, 
when a note was brought to Don Delascar, containing these words : 

“They wish to marry Alitea to the Duke de Santarem. If it is 
without your wish or knowledge, hasten ; you’ve no time to lose.” 

“Whence comes this advice?” cried Alberique, startled, and 
giving the letter to his son. 

Yezid read it over. It bore no signature. He looked at the 
envelope, and saw upon the seal the word always in Arabic charae- 
ters, the word engraven upon the torquoise that Margaret had 
accepted from him. He trembled with emotion and fear, and said 
to the old man, in a low voice: 

“We must believe this letter; it is true.” 

“ Why 

“Tt comes trom the queen, my father.” 

“We must set out instantly, then,” replied the old man. 

The Duke de Santarem arrived at his chateau on Saturday, to be 
ready to receive his bride on Monday. The night before he left, 
he received a note from Alitea, who wished to speak to him, and 
who begged him to release her from this marriage which she had 
been obliged to consent to. 

“I thank you many times, senora,” replied the duke; “my 
frankness shall equal yours. I will tell you that it is in spite of 
myself and against my will that I marry you. I have no desire to 
marry at all; if I had,” he added, gallantly, “I could not wish 
for or find a more amiable or beautiful bride.” 

“Truly !” cried Alitea, while her eyes flashed with joy; “then 
why not renounce this marriage? Why consent to it ?” 

“Because I am forced to do so by the prime minister; because, 
if I refuse, there awaits me the prison, and perhaps, in fact, with- 
out doubt, death.” 

“ Ah!” said Alitea, scornfully, “ that is the motive.” 

“A sufficiently powerful one, it seems to me,” said the duke, 
smilingly ; “and you, senora, shall remain your own mistress and 
I my own master.” 

Alitea remained silent for a few moments, then spoke in a low, 
firm voice : 

“ There is in all this a mystery I cannot understand.” 

“Nor I either, senora; I swear it.” 

“I will believe it,” replied Alitea; “but deign, senor duke, to 
listen to me a moment, then you can retire. I believe that in 
marrying you I save my father’s life; that I do still more, that I 
save yours also. You ought to be content with that sacrifice, and 
demand nothing more. I reserve for myself my liberty of feelings 
and actions, and I will defend theth at the price of my life.” 

“Fear nothing, senora,” said the duke, bowing; “I will respect 
them; I swear it to you.” 

“I accept the oath, senor duke; and now, whenever you wish, 
I am ready to obey the orders of the minister.” 

With the majesty of a queen, she made a sign with her hand for 
him to withdraw, and the duke, ashamed, humiliated, furious, left, 
muttering between his teeth : 

“Why the deuce did I have anything to do with the cursed 
conspiracy !” 

[TO BE CONTINUED.] 

[Back numbers of Ballou’s Pictorial, containing the previous chapters of this 
story, can be had at our office of publication, or at any of the periodical 
depots 
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THE BASHI.BAZOUK. 
Our picture represents, in the foreground, one of 
those famous irregular horsemen, who, during the 
Crimean war, did such good service in the field, 
though guilty of some outbreaks, and, in general, 
difficult to manage, from their wild spirit of inde- 
pendence and insubordination. The specimen we 
present is highly striking from his cavalier air, 
and his picturesque ornamental dress, to say noth- 
ing of perfect armory of weapons he carries 
about him n, sabre, carbine, pistol, Ve 
and knife. In the distance is a horse, with the cu- 
rious Turkish saddle and pe- 
culiar to horse-furniture in the East. with 
those stirrups—the leathers of which are kept 
short, and from which the foot is not readily disen- 
—and the high pummel and croupe of the 
saddle, every facility is afforded to the rider to 
maintain his seat, which is the more important, as 
in action the irregular cavalry are accustomed to 
raise their horses nearly bolt upright on their hind 
legs, in order to give a ponderous weight to the 
blow of their sharp sabres as they descend. It 
has been remarked of the Russians killed and 
mutilated in battle with the Bashi-Bazouks, that 
no slight wounds were observed upon their per- 
sons, Limbs are cut off as cleanly as by surgical 
operation, and sometimes heads are completely 
severed from the trunk. The Bashi-Bazou ) mal 
form the same service in the Turkish, as the - 
sacks do in that of the Russian ranks. These 
wild horsemen of the East manage their animals 
with wonderful skill; men and horses seem to 
thrive on air and exercise, with little else to boot. 
They live in the saddle, and are wary and watch- 
ful; and as an irregular ong | for outpost duty, 
they are invaluable, freeing the regular troops 
from the most harassing duties. In the Crimean 
war they proved more a match for their Cos- 
sack antagonists. 


VILLA REALE, PROMENADE OF NAPLES, 

The accompanying picture crowded with fig- 
ures, bright with falling water, and umbrageous 
with foliage, beyond which piles of palatial archi- 
tecture close the view, affords us a good idea of 
this favorite promenade of the Italians—as great 
aresort as the garden of the Tuileries at Paris, 
or Unter den Linden at Berlin. It is a public 
walk on the border of the sea, and about 4500 
palms in length. Perhaps here in ancient times 
was the Plaga Olimpiea, where — celebrated 
the games and the Fete of Jove. ‘This long tract 
of ground, lying between the sea and the hill 
called the Vomero, was first ornamented with trees 
and fountains by the viceroy, the Duke di Medina, 
in 1692, under Charles II." But it did not assume 
the form of a public garden until the reign of Fer- 
dinand IL., who enclosed it with iron railings about 
1780. The portion of the villa which our sketch 
presents is the first of three divisions ; the second 
portion, which was added in 1807, is a kind of 
thick grove, and is adorned by two temples erected 
to Tasso and Virgil, respectively, in 1819; the 
third part, which was added in 1834, extends 1500 
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THE BASHI-BAZOUK. 


VILLA REALE, THE FAMOUS PROMENADE OF NAPLES. 


palms along the sea, and, less ornamental than the 
other portions, is occupied by the Jazzaroni, who 
draw up their boats and dry their nets upon it. 
The width of the really cultivated parts is about 
200 palms. Five long avenues run through the 
villa, separated by rows of acacias, willow and 
ilex. It is embellished by many fountains and 
more than fifty statues in marble, which, though 
they are not of very highest art, are still respect- 
able copies of chef-d’euvres of Greek and Roman 
sculpture. The vase, which adorns the 
fountain represented in our sketch, is formed of 
one single piece of Egyptian granite, the diameter 
of which is not less than twelve palms. It former- 
ly adorned the Temple of Neptune, at Pxstum, 
and replaces in the villa the celebrated group of 
the Toro Farnesi, which has been removed to the 
Museum. Around this fountain throng continu- 
ally innumerable idlers—pretty bonnes, with their 
adopted children ; children, too, of an older growth, 
who either look at the bonnes or the Muscovy 
ducks, as theirtastes may direct them. Look down 
the great central walk at certain hours of the day, 
and you will find fine dresses and artificial man- 
ners in abundance; whilst modesty, in a scanty 
garment, shrinks away in some one of those shadier 
and narrower paths by the side. Not unlikely is 
it either that, in the very obscurest avenue of all, 
you may sometimes see two persons discussing 
subjects which they dare not enter upon in the 
streets, and looking right and left, as if thought 
itself were a sin. ‘That lofty building at the ex- 
tremity is Pizzo Falcone. There was a villa ot 
Lucullus formerly where now are barracks, and it 
looks down upon the Castel d’Uovo, once the 
island of Megari. Does any point in the world 
command a finer view than Pizzo Falcone? The 
Rev. Mr. Prime, in his interesting book of travels, 
says :—‘‘ The garden of the Villa Reale is open to 
the public only one day in the year; but it is al- 
ways more or less frequented by travellers. Of 
so much importance was a visit to this park once 
regarded by the common people, that the young 
women were in the habit of = in their 
marriage contracts, that their husbands should 
take them there at least once a year.” This, how- 
ever, is only one of the manifold attractions of 
Naples—attractions which compensate for filth, 
beggars, lazzaroni, and extortions practised by a 
poverty-stricken people on all strangers who are 
unfortunately provided with money. “See Naples 
and die!’ is a proverbial expression with the Ital- 
ians, as if, after seeing Naples, all the pleasures 
and attractions of life were exhausted. Art and 
nature here have combined to produce a most se- 
ductive mingling of beauties. The climate is 
espe beauties of the bay of Naples 

ave not been exaggerated. Then there are Ve- 
suvius and Pompeii, and a thousand scenes haunt- 
ed by glorious or pleasing memories. No wonder, 
then, that travellers from all parts of the world 
are constantly pouring into this enchanted city, 
though, to an American, the pleasure arising from 
contemplating such matchless scenery is marred 
by evidences of the destitution of the masses of 


the people. 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 
SONG. 


BY W. L. SHOEMAKER. 


The tempest is wildly roaring 
Through the lonely streets to-night, 
And the flashes of the sun come pouring 
Through the air with a ghastly light. 
But I rush from my dreamy chamber, 
And its fire-light clear and warm, 
The fever within me defying 
The wrath of the wintry storm. 


Not a single star is gleaming 
To-night in the dismal skies, 

But yonder a lamp is beaming, 
More fair to my eager eyes. 

It streams from thy chamber-window 
Far forth on the darkened air, 

And the snow-flakes, madly whirling, 
It ilumes with a roseate glare. 


1 come to be near thee, dearest! 
For the longing within my breast, 
That glows with love sincerest, 
It will not let me rest. 
And I brave the angry. tempest, 
And my eyes I upward strain, 
As I muse on thy glorious beauty, 
Thy beauty and thy disdain. 


My song—canst thou not hear it, 
(When the wind is breathing low), 
Like the wailing of a spirit 
In the realms of pain and woe? 
Give me but one love-token! 
O, let thy beauty bright 
But shine from thy window on me, 
Like a star through the clouds of night! 


And my soul shall be filled with gladness, 
And my heart with hope beat high, 
And this fever, and pain, and madness, 
Like spirits unblest shall fly. 
For I love—I love thee only, 
With a passion beyond compare: 
The hope of thy love is rapture, 
Thy disdain is dark despair. 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 


WILLIAM THE RED. 


BY HENRY WILLIAM HERBERT. 


Tux great conqueror had gone to his rest, but not in the 
land which he had won with his sword; nor did his bones lie 
among the people which he created. A Norseman by descent, a 
Frenchman by nature, he was buried in the land of his birth, yet 
not even there, buried in peace. 

He died, as he had lived, a warrior, and fearless, but not, as he 
had lived, in the performance of great achievements. It was a 
trivial quarrel and a scurvy jest, which spurred the great soldier to 
his last and unworthiest enterprise. 

He was residing in the capital of his Norman province, at 
Rouen, after enmity had arisen between himself and Philip of 
France; and, in consequence of his increasing corpulence, was 
taking medicine to reduce the protuberance of his abdomen, which 
not only detracted from the majesty of his person, but impaired 
his agility and power. 

“ The king of England,” said Philip, “is lying-in at Rouen, and 
keeps his bed, like a woman after her delivery.” 

The jest was retailed to William, who was furiously incensed, 
far beyond what one would conceive to have been the effect of so 
poor a sarcasm on so wise & man. 

“When I go to my churching, after my confinement,” said he, 
grimly, “I will make him an offering of a hundred thousand 
candles.” 

He swore this “by the resurrection and glory of God,” says 
William of Malmesbury ; “for he was wont purposely to swear 
such oaths as by the very form of his mouth would strike terror 
into the minds of his hearers.” Be this as it may, such oaths as 
he swore, he was exceeding apt to fulfil, especially when they were 
of this nature. Therefore, as soon as he was in condition to take 
horse, when the harvest fields were white, the vintages purple, and 
the orchards in full bearing, through the fair land of France he 
rode forth in vengeful jest to light his churching candles. Havoc 
and devastation followed everywhere his footsteps. Nothing could 
assuage his irritated mind, so determined was he to revenge this 
injurious taunt at the expense of multitudes. 

At last, he caused to be set on fire the flourishing city of Nantes, 
which was totally consumed, together with the church of St. 
Mary’s; and, as is affirmed, a recluse, who had a cell within the 
sacred pile, and did not choose to leave it, even in that emergency, 
perished in the flames. That the death of William immediately 
followed, and was in some way connected with this vindictive 
retribution of church-burning in lieu of candle-lighting, appears to 
be well established ; but what precisely the accident was, or how 
produced, which led to his death, is not so apparent. There is 
ever a tendency on the part of the monkish historians of this date 
to ascribe all fatal accidents befalling great men, to direct retribu- 
tory judgments from on high. So, in this case, we find that the 
offending member of the conqueror, namely, his protuberant ab- 
domen, from an innocent joke on whose fair round proportions the 
desecration of St. Mary’s church arose, as we have seen, must 
also be made the means of his punishment. 

Some say that, in superintending the progress of the sacrilegious 
incendiarism, he approached so nearly to the conflagration that 


the heat of the flames added to that of the weather—for it was in 
August—operated on his gross habit of body and produced an in- 
curable disorder. By others it is asserted that, in leaping a dan- 
gerous ditch, that unwieldy prominence of his person, impinging 
violently on his saddle-bow, was fatally ruptured. At all events, 
it is conceded that he made a good ending of his stirring and 
troublesome life. He caused all his political prisoners to be re- 
leased ; distributed treasures to the various churches of his own 
dominions, of which he had always been a munificent patron; re- 
paired, out of his own private purse, all the depredations he had 
committed in his late fit of ferocious vengeance, especially those 
committed on the holy St. Mary; performed his Christian duties 
by confession ; received the communion; and died, it seems, in 
peace with all men, the priests especially, whom he | ad benefited 
most in his latter days. 

His knights and barons, it appears, he had not fully gratified, 
nor was he in over and above good odor with them. Hé had 
somewhat interfered in behalf of the conquered Saxons, whom, as 
soon as they had become his people, he had the absurdity to con- 
sider as in some remote degree entitled to his justice and protec- 
tion; while the great barons, who had helped him to conquer them, 
regarded them only as flocks to be fleeced, or money-bags to be 
squeezed to the utmost. 

Perhaps the cause which gave him the ill-will of his military 
nobles may have stood him in as good stead, in the place to which 
he took his darkling way on the sixth day of September, 1087, as 
the masses and requiems of his priests which he had bought at 
such a price of gold. In the first instance, however, it had nearly 
cost him a place in which to slumber out the sleep of ages. For, 
being royally embalmed, he was carried down the Seine to Caen, 
for interment, amid a great concourse of ecclesiastics, few of the 
laity attending; but when his mortal remains were about to be 
consigned to earth, a certain knight, to whose patrimony the place 
belonged, loudly exclaimed that it was a robbery, and forbade his 
burial. Nor, it appears, could he, who had “taken seizen” of 
two great and powerful principalities, and held them as long as he 
lived, as of his own right, by his sword, command, when he was 
dead, so small a space of his vast dominions as the six feet of 
earth which would suffice for his long home. 

The only one of his sons who was present, Henry, afterwards 
king of England, and the first of his name, known by his honor- 
able attribute of Beauclerc, from his learning and accomplishments 
in an unlearned age, caused the sum of sixty shillings to be paid 
on the spot, and the same sum afterwards, to the obstreperous 
landholder, and so purchased the right of repose in the grave to 
the great conqueror, who had caused honorably to be entombed 
the corpse of his perjured rival and enemy, when he had the pow- 
er to refuse it; since Harold died under ban of excommunication. 


Of his other sons, the older, Robert, surnamed Curthose, from 
his diminutive stature, was in France, actually waging war against 
his father and his native land, at the time of William’s death. On 
his father’s conquest of England he had aspired to the possession 
of Normandy, in his own right, during the life time of that prince, 
and on being prevented from his ambitious designs, immediately 
fled into France and broke into open rebellion. Nevertheless, his 
father bequeathed to him his patrimonial duchy, while to his second, 
William the Red, he left his conquered kingdom. Henry, the best 
and wisest of his sons, had needs rest content with the appanage of 
his mother, Matilda, daughter of the great Earl of Flanders. 

It is said that William foretold that this, the disinherited Henry, 
would be in the end the greatest and richest of his offspring. He 
doubtless did not lack the sagacity to foresee that he was best and 
wisest, but how he could predict what was contingent on his more 
direct heirs leaving no successors, cannot be so well divined. This 
may be set down, with small fear of error, as of the true prophe- 
cies easily delivered after the occurrence of the events foretold. 

“William, the son of William, was born,” says William of 
Malmesbury, “in Normandy, many years before his father came 
to England, and being educated with extreme care by his parents, 
as he had naturally an ambitious mind, he at length reached the 
summit of dignity. He would, no doubt, have been a prince in- 
comparable in our time, had not his father’s greatness eclipsed him, 


‘ and had not the fates cut short his years too early for his maturer 


age to correct errors contracted by the licentiousness of power and 
the impetuosity of youth. When childhood was passed, he spent 
the period of youth in military occupations, in riding, throwing the 
dart, contending with his elders in obedience, with those of his 
own age in action ; and he esteemed it injurious to his reputation, 
if he was not the foremost to take arms in military commotions— 
unless he was the first to challenge the adversary, or were chal- 
lenged to overcome him. To his father he was ever dutiful, al- 
ways exerting himself in his right in battle, ever at his side in 
peace. His hopes gradually expanding, he already aspired after 
the succession, especially on the rejection of his elder brother, 
while the tender age of the younger gave him no uneasiness. 
Thus adopted by his father, during his last illness, he set out to 
take possession of the kingdom ere the king had breathed his last ; 
when being gladly received by the people, and obtaining the keys 
of the treasury, he by these means subjected all England to his 
will. Archbishop Larfranc, the grand mover in everything, had 
educated him and made him a knight, and now he favored his pre- 
tensions to the throne. By his authority and assistance William 
was crowned on the day of the Saints Cornas and Damian, and 
passed the rest of the winter quietly and with general favor.” 
Notwithstanding this favorable narrative of the candid historian 
of Malmesbury, whose often severe strictures on the Norman kings 
of this epoch render his testimony, when given in their favor, un- 
impeachable, it appears that William had considerable difficulty 
in assuming his title. Larfranc, it is true, crowned him on the au- 
thority of a rescript from his father, recommending him to do so, 


in the presence”of a few nobles, clerical and military, suddenly 
convened, in the hope that so prompt a measure would disarm fac- 
tion and set to rest all opposition. And so it did, for the moment ; 
but the whole proceeding lacked the sanction of precedent and 
ceremonials, and the great barons of the realm were uneasy and 
discontented. Robert of Normandy, who had succeeded peaceful- 
ly to the patrimonial dukedom, claimed the English throne, like- 
wise, as his by birthright and indefeasible inheritance; and the 
barons, both of England and Normandy, espoused the cause of 
Robert, who was the more popular, as the more jovial in manners, 
and, above all, the more liberal in his dealings. 

Odo, the Bishop of Bayeux, the paternal uncle of the two 
princes, also espoused the cause of his elder nephew, as did prince 
Henry take arms on the same side. Many of the high English 
barons had recourse to expatriation, emigrating to the fiefs which 
they held in Normandy, and it was evident that the sword was 
once more to decide, 

Which had the better cause; in that success 


Concludes the victor innocent, the vanquished 
Most miserably guilty. 


In this dilemma, William the Red casts himself into the. hands 
of his English subjects, and by granting them certain remissions 
from the severe and cruel forest laws, and the right of hunting on 
their own lands, he succeeded in raising them effectually into a 
party, and so obtained his ends by their means. 

It would seem that he either well understood himself, the habits 
and peculiarities of these his semi-civilized and oppressed subjects, 
or that he had those about him who both knew their national pe- 
culiarities and knew how to profit by them. For, it is related, 
that once when, either from active disaffection to his cause, or from 
indifference whether cause should gain, as in neither case they 
could profit by the victory, the Saxons refused to assemble in arms, 
he compelled the presence and service of a large army, with which 
in the end he conquered the opposite factions by the simple threat 
of proclaiming every one who should not appear in arms at the 
appointed place and time, “ Hidering !” 

The true sense of this term of opprobrium is not now discove - 
able, but it is known to have implied infamy of the meanest and 
most sordid kind, so that there was no extremity a Saxon would 
not risk rather than incur that appellation. 

The Norman must have had both sagacity and resource, who, in 
so early a period of the Saxon conquest, could take advantage of 
a peculiarity of his reluctant subjects, and turn them by it victori- 
ously to his own purposes. Audacity he must have had enough, 
to venture on arming the Helots—for the Saxons of that day were 
little better—against the class of military nobles, whose authority, 
since they were but a handful in number, rested more on the opin- 
ion of their invincibility than on their actual prowess. Confidence 
he must have had, in the highest, in his own resources, or he could 
never have believed himself able, after putting down the Norman 
faction by Saxon arms, to resume his own place at the head of his 
feudal nobility, and replace the nobility in their predominating 
height of pride above the requiescent natives. Yet all this he did. 

In one brief campaign he made England his own ; in a second, 
he carried his arms into Normandy; came to terms with Robc 
who not only resigned all pretensions to the crown of England, 
but yielded to him some castles, and the monastery of Feschamn, 
with its appanages beyond the sea; and then, in conjunction wi: 
Robert, reduced Henry, who had set himself up against both p..- 
ties, as unjustly deprived of his natural rights, to obedience. I'e- 
cidedly, there was in this man, had it been called out by circum 
stances, the wisdom and energy of his father, as there was mu-” 
of a noble and fitful generosity, deformed at times by a sort of buf- 
foonish pantagruelism, and obscured at others by licentiousness 
and gluttony. 

One of these instances of his magnanimity is thus related by 
the historian I have already quoted, as are one or two circumstan- 
ces, less creditable to him as a prince, to which I shall have occa- 
sion to refer hereafter, as well as to a graphic and striking por- 
trait of his person when in his prime. The following incident 
occurred while the two elder brothers were besieging Henry, in 
his singular hill-fortress of Mont St. Michel, on the coast of 
Normandy. 

“ The king, going out of his tent and observing the enemy at a 
distance, proudly passing, rushed unattended against a large party, 
spurred on by the impetuosity of his courage, and at the same 
time confident that none would dare resist him. Presently his 
horse, which he had that day purchased for fifteen marks of silver, 
being killed under him, he was thrown down, and for a long time 
dragged by his foot ; the strength of his mail, however, prevented 
his being hurt. The soldier who had unhorsed him was at this in- 
stant drawing his sword to strike him, when terrified at the ex- 
tremity of his danger, he cried: ‘ Hold, rascal; I am the king of 
England!’ The whole troop trembled at the well-known voice of 
the prostrate monarch, and immediately raised him respectfully 
from the ground, and brought him another horse. Leaping into 
the saddle without assistance, and darting a keen look on the 
bystanders— 

Who unhorsed me ? said he. 

“ While the rest were silent through fear, the bold perpetrator of 
the deed readily defended himself, saying : 

“Tt was I—who took you, not for a king, but for a soldier.” 

“The king, soothed, and regaining the serenity of his counte- 
nance, exclaimed : 

“* By the crucifix at Lucca,’ for that was his oath, ‘ henceforth 
you shall be mine, and, placed on my roll, shall receive the recom- 
pense of this gallant service.’ ” 

After his return to England, he waged war with the Scots and 
with the Welch, both unsuccessfully, though without sustaining any 
notable defeat. His martial enterprises, however, led him into 
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difficulties, for he was by nature liberal to excess, careless and ig- 
norant of the value of money, and, being pressed to pay largely 
his necessary soldiery, being fond of splendor, and being inordinately 
cheated on all sides by his servants, he was, one may say, in some 
sort compelled to acts of extortion towards his subjects, in order 
to support his state. 

Two absurd anecdotes show the means by which he was often- 
times reduced to straits for money, and the methods by_which he 
strove to raise the wind, when short of funds for the supplies of 
his palace. 

One morning when he was putting on his war boots, he asked 
his chamberlain what they cost, and when he replied “ ‘Three shil- 
lings,” indignantly, and in a rage, he cried out : 

“ How, villain! how long has the king worn boots of so paltry 
a price? Go bring me a pair worth a mark of silver.” 

He went, and bringing him a pair much cheaper, told him false- 
ly they had cost as he had ordered. 

“ Ay!” said the king, “ these are suitable to royal majesty.” 

Shortly after, being poor and pressed for money, a Jew, whose 
son had apostatized to Christianity, offered the king sixty marks 
if he would compel the youth to recant. William the Red set 
himself to work to earn his sixty marks ; ‘but, the young apostate 
proving obdurate, and saying something which provoked the king’s 
anger, he lost his temper and kicked the circumcised Christian out 
of the room. He claimed, however, the reward of the father, and, 
on his remonstrating that his son was ngt reconverted, after all, 
replied that, whether or no, the king could not lose his time for 
nothing, but to make it square, he would be content with thirty 
marks, which the Jew incontinently was compelled to fork over. 

Had he never done worse than this, he certainly did not deserve 
the name and character which he bears in history. But I fear we 
must admit that he was sensual, avaricious, and given to rapine 
and extortion. It is clear, however, that he had offended his cler- 
gy, who would have winked hard at his luxuriousness, licentious- 
ness and soft vices, had he indulged their greed—that he had of- 
fended his nobles by employing Saxon churls against the gentle 
blood of Normandy, then by relaxing the forest laws towards the 
subject race, and afterwards enforcing them stringently against the 
nobles. He had none, therefore, of the dominant race to defend 
his memory after they had destroyed him; for there is every rea- 
son for believing that the legend of his being accidentally shot in 
the new forest by Sir Walter Lynch, is a mere fabrication to con- 
ceal his murder, by his own Norman nobles, in revenge for his 
severities against infringement of the forest law. 

“He began,” -says William of Malmesbury, once more, “ and 
completed one very noble edifice (Westminster Hall) in London, 
sparing no expense to manifest the greatness of his liberality. Should 
any one be desirous to know the make of his person, he is to un- 
derstand that he was well set, his complexion florid, his hair yel- 
low; of open countenance; different colored eyes, varying with 
certain glittering specks ; of astonishing strength, though not very 
tall, and his belly rather projecting ; of no eloquence, but remark- 
able for a hesitation of speech, especially when angry.” 

In a word, he was the son of his father and of circumstances. 
Not a good king nor a good man, surely; but in his position he 
might have done worse. Many, both kings and men, stand fairer 
in history, who were in truth, far worse than William Rufus. 
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THE LOVE OF HOME. 


It is only shallow-minded pretenders who either make distin- 
guished origin a matter of personal merit, or obscure origin a mat- 
ter of personal reproach. Taunt and scoffing at the humble con- 
dition of early life affects nobody in America but those who are 
foolish enough to indulge in them, and they are generally sufli- 
ciently punished by rebuke. A man who is not ashamed of him- 
self need not be ashamed of his early condition. It did aes to 
me to be born in a log cabin, raised among the snow-drifts of New 
Hampshire, at a period so early that when the smoke first rose 
from its rude chimney, and curled over its frozen hills, there was 
no similar evidence of a white man’s habitation between it and 
the settlements on the rivers of Canada. Its remains still exist; 
I make it an annual visit. I carry my children to it, and teach 
them the hardships endured by the generation gone beforé them. 
I love to dwell on the tender recollections, the kindred ties, the 
early affections, and the narrations and incidents which mingle 
with all I know of this primitive family abode ; I weep to think 
that none of those who inhabited it are now among the living; 
and if ever I fail in affectionate veneration for him who raised it, 
and defended it against savage violence and destruction, cherished 
all domestic comforts beneath its roof, and through the fire and 
blood of seven years’ revolutionary war, shrunk from no toil, no 
sacrifice, to serve his country, and to raise his children to a con- 
dition better than his own, may my name and that of my posterity 
be blotted forever from the memory of mankind.—Daniel Webster. 
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A THREAD OF QUEEN CITY LIFE. 


BY HETTY FENWOOD. 


“ Will you go to Sumneyr’s to-night ?” inquired Paul Fenton of 
Cecil Stanley. “They give splendid suppers, sparkling Catawba, 
Longworth’s best, and his daughter, Alice, has the finest blue eyes 
in the galaxy of beauty that meets this evening.” 

“No! I’m sick and tired of parties. -Files of young ladies 
placed against the wall, with their drapery of just such length, the 
same bare arms and low necks; their smiles and graces put on for 
the occasion. Bah! just as the cakes and oysters, to look their 
very best!” 

“Come, come!” said Paul, “you are growing cynical. What 
will the ladies say, if the accomplished Cecil Stanley, the West- 
ern Count D’ Orsay, should deprive the dear creatures of his fas- 
cinating presence? Besides, there is to be the new star, Ianthe.” 

The compliment, or the prospect of a new conquest, had the 
desired effect, and Cecil jokingly replied : 

“Well, be it so; it would be cruel enough to withdraw this 
evening. I'll be there at ten, precisely.” 

The young men parted—Cecil to lounge off the day at the Bur- 
net House, while Paul was obliged to hop the counter in a whole- 
sale house on Pearl Street. 

Niglit came, and at the Sumners all was brilliancy and gaiety. 
White kids and blue ribbons flourished on the perfumed air. 
“ Music arose with its voluptuous swell,” and Mrs. Sumner walked 
a queen through her luxurious apartments, receiving her guests 
with the bland smiles and compliments usual on such festive 
occasions. 

Paul was standing by a table, admiring some costly engravings, 
with the blue eyes of Alice Sumner floating in liquid beauty upon 
him, as he made sundry remarks upon their respective merits. 
Mrs. Sumner called to Alice, and while she was pretending to ar- 
range her collar, warned her of encouraging the addresses of “ that 
forward, conceited-Fenton, for he-was nothing but a clerk, and to 
save her witty sayings for the coming of Cecil Stanley.” Alice 
was one of those clay-faced pretty girls, a perfect inanity, and was 
made to turn and move like a puppet in the hands of her ambitious 
mother. Of course she returned a colder answer to Paul’s ques- 
tions, and soon left the room on some frivolous errand. 


Soon the servant announced “ Cecil Stanley,” and the cynosure 
of all eyes appeared. He was certainly a tall, fine-looking young 
man, dressed in faultless taste; yet he gave, as he entered the 
room, a quizzical, haughty look, on all present, as though royal 
blood flowed in his veins, hearts his playthings, and the smiles of 
beauty his rightful possession. The reputation of his great wealth, 
and his handsome person had, by designing mamas, made him the 
best match of the season. 

But his heartlessness was a mere crust, like the sparkling wine 
that floats in rosiest beauty beneath the white froth and bubbles of 
the surface. The hook and line, with fashionable bait, had been 
thrown out by the Queen City belles, but Cecil, too wary, had 
remained as unapproachable as ever. Taking the arm of Paul, he 
was about to promenade into the music room, when he reminded 
him of his promise to be introduced to Ianthe. 

“Ts that she, surrounded by that knot of danglers? She is vain 
and conceited, I’ll warrant; only writes for the admiration that 
follows—not for anything nobler, or because she can’t help it, as 
some do. Humph! a pretty woman like her with genius; all 
nonsense, I know!” 

“Never mind,” whispered Pau], “ you can see for yourself.” 

As Cecil approached the lady, he saw she was dressed in simple 
taste, yet'the material was of the finest fabric. The dark hair was 
swept back with its wealth of beauty from a high, spiritual brow, 
while beneath, a pair of dark lustrous eyes beamed in splendor 
full upon him. Just such a pair he had dreamed of in his college 
days ; there they were now, mirroring beauty and intelligence in 
real life. ‘That glance was enough, the invincible Count D’Orsay 
was vanquished. The introduction was passed, and Cecil exhibit- 
ed his best politeness. The lady evidently waited for him to 
make some remark besides the usual compliments of the evening. 
At length Cecil asked : 

“Isn’t it strange that human beings pass so much of this short 
life in meeting together just to be pleased and amused? and yet it 
is a source of annoyance and ennui to all (at least to myself), ex- 
cept the debutants in their first season. Many go for fear of other- 
wise offending their hostess, others for supper, and again some 
because they don’t like to be out of date and forgotten.” 

“Yes,” she answered, “these are many motives for attending 
any gathering. Could the heart of each guest be laid open to our 
gaze we should find a curious medley. What did you come for?” 

“T must be gallant enough to say that the desire of seeing you 
had something to do with it.” 

“ And you were disappointed in finding me vain and conceited, 
were you?” she archly inquired. 

“ Ah! you overheard my foolish remark, did you?” said Cecil. 
“ Forgive me, for no one in looking fully in your noble face would 
ever accuse you of vanity. You were turned partly from me when 
I said what I did,” continued Cecil, deprecatingly. 

“ Thank you for the implied compliment,” said Ianthe. “ But 
what better can ladies do? We are expected to be pert and witty, 
or else we are voted dull and old-maidish. Most gentlemen are 
ennuied with idleness or business, and wish to be entertained with 
some lively woman’s prattle, and then, forsooth, half of you will 
call her ‘vain and conceited.’ On the other hand, if we read _his- 
tory and logic, talk fluently on law and philosophy, or even poli- 
tics, then comes the hue and cry of a strong-minded woman ; such 


if they had the power would be the disorganizers of society, we 
will let them alone, and so they are neglected, of course.” 

“But we should avoid those extremes. Now I admire a sensi- 
ble yet lively companion, and I contend, in spite of your argument, 
that woman never, in the history of the world, ruled with so much 
influence, or her empire was never so firm, as at the present time. 
Her white hand can unlock any storehouse of knowledge, and 
sensible persons will sustain her in the effort.” 

Supper was announced, and offering his arm to Ianthe, Cecil 
had never been more graceful in those little attentions which show 
the gentleman and the man of the world, than on this eventful 
night. 

“ Cecil is at last in danger of falling in love,” whispered Paul 
to Alice, who stood by him pouting at Stanley’s neglect. 

She considered Paul “ next best,” however, and listened with 
more attention to his conversation than she had done an hour or 
so before. Alas! for the elaborate blanc manges, the cakes and 
the fruits, their destruction is at hand! Soon Cecil and Ianthe 
turned from the omniverous crowd, and entered the deserted 
drawing-room. 

“Do you believe in love at first sight?” asked Cecil. “ We 
read of it in novels and plays. Why did it ever creep into their 
authors’ brains, if it is impossible.” 

“I think it depends something on the temperament. In persons 
of warm, quick impulses, confidence is not a plant;of slow growth, 
and they find their beau ideal embodied according to their fancy, 
and like the bird, they recognize their life’s mate at once. Some 
carry their certificates,” she continued, “ofall that is high and 
noble, in their countenances, and is it necessary that there should 
be a companionship of months or years before they can be appre- 
ciated ?” 

“No, indeed,” said Cecil, in a lower tone. “I have always 
been an opponent to your doctrine until to-night.” 

Whether it was the lady’s argument, or the soul-beaming eyes 
resting on his musing face, he did not say. 

The company was dispersing ; carriages and hacks rolled away 
with the tired seekers of pleasure, their gloves soiled, alittle cross, 
and glad to reach their pillows, to meet in dream-land their loves 
in purer, holier communion. 

“So soon,” said Cecil, as Ianthe arose to pay her retiring com- 
pliments to her hostess. “I hope you will do me the favor of 
allowing me to call upon you on the morrow.” 

“Yes,” said Ianthe, “if you will never call me vain and con- 
ceited,” as she seated herself in the carriage with her mother, who, 
like all women past thirty, has not been considered of enough con- 
sequence to introduce to our reader. 

“Eh! my fine fellow,” said Paul to Cecil, soon after, “ they say 
(that little bird which tells all the news) you are caught at last in 
the meshes of that little mischievous rascal, Cupid. Who would 
have thought on the day of Sumner’s party that the misanthropic, 
ennuied Stanley would have fallen head and ears in love with a 
blue-stocking, the most detestable of all the feminine gender to 
your lordship, when there are so many of our Queen City belles 
dying with envy? Ah, fortunate Ianthe! Wonders will never 
cease! I am prepared for telegraphic despatches to the moon, 
balloon travelling, or anything else surprising !” 

“ Hold your peace, you coxcomb. Is there not a beam in your 
own eye? Your engagement with Alice Sumner, I’m sure, is the 
talk of our whole set. Let me congratulate you upon your suc- 
cess in winning so fair a flower. But my Janthe ; I say, Paul, she 
is a treasure, a jewel more brilliant than dwells in India’s secret 
mines ; and she has a heart that loves as fondly and truly as the 
heroines of her song. We are to be married in St, John’s Church 
next week. I shall ever thank you for urging me to that hateful 
party, as it seemed to me then. Destiny seems to turn upon an 
unimportant circumstance in the history of an individual, at least 
so, Payl, in my case. Now, for a long and happy life with Ianthe, 
and if wealth can minister to the slightest wish, it shall be freely 
given. I have something to love and live for. I only hope that 
you will be as happy as I am.” 

Cecil disappeared down the street, and Paul went into the store, 
soliloquizing : “I wonder if these blue-stockings do make good 
wives! I'll bet a hat that Cecil will be at the club within a year, 
complaining of shirts buttonless, yawning rents in his stockings, 
and dickeys ironed with the griddle. Nous verrons.” 

We roll our dramatic curtain again, and enter the home of 
Ianthe. Everything that heart or taste could desire evidently 
adorns the magnificent dwelling ; and what is better, on looking 
around, order and neatness reign here. No dust mars the rich, 
costly velvets ; servants are orderly, and from basement to attic 
we find everything “tip top.” Underneath her genius, Ianthe had 
a stratum of common sense. All the talent in the world could 
never make a happy home for a husband unless it is accompanied 
with neatness and industry. It is a great mistake for a wife to sup- 
pose because he is wealthy and able to hire servants, that there is 
no need of care and responsibility. This she knew well, and acted 
as a sensible woman would. Let fame sing ever so syren a strain, 
she heard it not, when it interfered with the happiness of him she 
loved. Love makes a good wife, and nothing else will; all the 
initiation into the mysteries of housekeeping, and “the right bring- 
ing up” by the best of managers, will not do it. Nothing but 
the home chords of love and feeling will bind the Samson to make 
him weak as other men, and the way to a man’s heart is through 
his “stumic,” as a piquant writer says. - 
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Time is defined by the author of the “Tin Trumpet” to be the 
vehicle that carries everything into nothing. ‘ We talk,” he says, 
“of spending our time, as if it were so much interest of a perpet- 
ual annuity ; whereas we are all living — our capital, and he 
whg wastes a single day throws away that which can never be 
recalled or recovered,” 
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BALLOU’S PICTORIAL DRAW 


THE VILLAGE SCHOOL. 

affords us icular pleasure to call the attention of our readers to 
presented, of one of the most celebrated 
pictures of the modern school of art, from the pencil of the great Scot- 
tish painter, the lamented Sir David Wilkie. This picture was drawn 
expressly for the Pictorial. For the use of the original, a large-sized 
steel engraving, executed in London, we are indebted to George G. 
Clapp, 24 Winter Street, it being one of the many choice works of art 
in his valuable repository. Messrs. Masury, Silsbee and Case of this 
city, reduced the picture to its present size by the photographic process, 
in which they are so eminently skilled, 
producing a perfect fac-simile, mathe- 


his future greatness. After painting portraits for bread, for a short time, 
he finally made up his mind to try his fortune in London, and with a few 
pictures and letters of introduction, arrived at that city in 1802. Not- 
withstanding his anxiety for the future, he was stimulated by the society 
of artists and the congregated works of art he beheld. He entered him- 
self at once as a student of the Royal Academy, which he diligently at- 
tended. For a time he s led along, economizing his small means 
but doubting whether he should succeed in obtaining a permanent foothold 
in the metropolis. At last, the Karl of Mansfield, delighted with his 
“ Petlessie Fair,” gave him a commission, and his picture of the “ Vil- 


matically correct in all its proportions. 
The copy was then placed in the hands 
of Mr. Barry and drawn on wood, and 
was engraved by Mr. Damoreau, in a 
style of careful execution, and exhibit- 
ing much artistic feeling. It is one of 
those interiors that Wilkie delighted to 
paint, and the light and shade are man- 
aged with his accustomed taste. The 
first impression is excellent. The peda- 
gogue on his awful throne and the mass 
of pupils first attract attention. Then, HHI} 
while the parts are all kept subordinate, Bt | 
you perceive, on examination, a won- | 
derful variety of physiognomy. In 
the class engaged in recitation, one boy 
is prompting another: shielded by them, 
a mischievous urchin is distorting his 
face to frighten a young child; while 
some are diligently writing in their 
copy books, others are “sky-larking,” 
and one poor boy whose seat has been = | 
overturned, is pointing in despair to his 
blotted writing-book. At the right, an 
idle.boy and girl are playing at “ cat’s 
cradle,” while a poor incorrigible dunce 
or hopeless idler is backed up against 
the wall, behind the master’s chair, 
mourning over his disgrace. This is 
one of those admirable works which 
can be referred to again and again, and 
each time with increased pleasure. It 
is considered by connoisseurs one of Ij it 
the most meritorious of Wilkie’s nu- | 
merous productions. Some account of 
the artist, a man whose works have be- 
come classical, and whose fame is co- 
extensive with civilization, will not 
- unacceptable to our readers. 
avid Wilkie was the third son of the 
Rev. David Wilkie, minister of Cults, 
in Fifeshire, Scotland, by his third wife, 
Isabella Lister, daughter of Mr. James 
Lister, of Pitlessie mill, in the same 
= Young Wilkie, from his ear- 
iest years, evinced a strong character, 
a subdued fervor, a quick perception of 
the picturesque, and great imitative 
wer. His drawings were made on 
1is slate at school, and when about 
twelve years old he began to delineate 
on paper the scenes and groups of fig- 
ures which struck his fancy. Though 
his predilection for art caused his father 
much uneasiness at first, he finally 
yielded to the wishes of his son, and 
the future artist departed for Edin- 
burgh, where he commenced studying 
at the Trustees’ Academy, an institu- 
tion founded, it would seem, principal- 
ly for the purpese of improving the 
taste of mechanics, by the study of the 
models of art. Here he applied him- 
self diligently to study anatomy and 
drawing the human figure, and Allan 
Cunningham thinks it fortunate that 
there were at the time no pictures at 
hand to seduce the young pupil from 
the study of the dry but necessary ele- 
ments of art. Shortly sherwants he 
made some drawings in oil. ‘ When 
his fellow students,” says Cunningham, 
“followed him into his two-pair-of- 
stairs study in Nicholson Street, the 
found all in keeping, they said, wi 
his demeanor in the academy. The 
Bible, the ‘Gentle Shepherd,’ a sketch 
or two on the wall, a table and afew 
chairs, with a fiddle, whose strings, 
when he grew tired with drawing, M 
touched to a favorite air, were the chiet 
articles. Neither lay-figures covered 
with silk, nor easels of polished ma- 
hogany were there; a few brushes, and 
a few colors, and a palette made by 
his own hands, may be added. The 
fiddle was to him teen, and long after, 
a useful instrument. Its music, he said, 
not only soothed himself, but put his 
live models, who sat for his shepherds 
and hushandmen, into the sort of hu- 
mor which he desired; nay, he often 
pleased so much that one of them, an 
old rough mendicant, ‘whose wallets 
before and behind did hang,’ to whom 
he played a welcome air, refused the 
pence when offered, and strode down 
the stairs, saying : ‘Hout! put up your 
pennies, man! I was e’en as glad of 
the spring as ye were!’ He sometimes, 
too, in a land where living models of 
any other part save the head or hand 
are difficult to be obtained for love or 
money, made himself into his own model, and with a bared foot, a bared 
ankle, or a bared knee, would sit at the looking-glass till he confessed 
that he was almost benumbed by exposure. Nor did he desist when a 
friend knocked ; he would say, ‘come in ;’ nor move from his posture, 
but deliberatel — his object, and continue to draw till he had made 
his sketch.” ile yet at the academy, and before he had reached his 
eighteenth yom Wilkie had begun to paint portraits, and dashed out the 
first bold idea of the “ Village Politicians,” afterwards elaborated into 
one of his most popular and celebrated pictures. A picture, the mate- 
rials of which were collected in the neighborhood of his home, “ Pitles- 
sie Fair,” created quite a sensation at Edinbusgh, and gave earnest of 
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standing his sudden fame, his pencil did not command high prices. For 
his “ Blind Fiddler” he received only fifty guineas, though Sir George |, 
Beaumont afterwards doubled that sum. He occupied at this period of 

his life a very anomalous position; he was crowned with laurels, but) 
obliged to practise the utmost economy to meet his expenses. Though 
he continued to study hard and to paint diligently, he went a good deal |. 
into society—being courted by the most eminent men and women of the 

age, such as Sidney Smith, Wolcot, Godwin, Leigh Hunt, Lord and Lady 

Lansdowne, and the most distinguished of his brother artists. The 
“ Village Festival,” the “Cut Finger,” and several other domestic pic. |. 
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THE VILLAGE SCHOOL—FROM A _ CELEBBA 


lage Politicians” was the result. At the exhibition ot the Royal Acad- 
emy it was completely successful—for it was happily of that class which 

s as powerfully to the sense and feeling of the common observer, 
as to the judgment of the educated artist or amateur,—the dramatic 
vigor with which the story is told, and the inimitable character came 
home to the former as much as the fine grouping, masterly arrangement 
of light and shade, and breadth of style satisfied the critical require- 
ments of the latter. Wilkie was placed at once first in the public esti- 
mation as the painter of life, and every new picture from his hand was 
looked for as a public feast. The “Blind Fiddler,” and “ Alfred in the 
Neatherd’s Cottage,” were next produced. But at this time, notwith- 


tures added to his reputation. Wilkie did not disdain the use of me | by his 
chanical contrivances in helping him to his effects. When pointes i | this i 
terior groups he is said to have resorted to the following method : When) Tange 
he had got the first general impression of it in his brain, he provided 8 | color: 
little box, furnished the inside with chairs, tables, cupboards, a clock, ' had hi 
doors, windows, stools, and all the other et ceteras necessary to the kind perha 
of apartment he wished to express on his canvass ; pl candlesticks | thé oc 
on the tables ; plates, dishes, cups, and spoons, in the cupboard ; pered | his fa 
the walls, carpeted the floor, and hung the window-curtains, and in every Se@ssio 


respect made his Lilliputian parlor or kitchen snug and comfortable for produ 
the reception of his 


illiputian company. This being done, he intr | Tegen 
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RAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


duced the pigmy inhabitants themselves, clothed, as nearly as possible, 
tin the costume he was anxious to preserve, and put them sitting down or 
standing up, or turned this way or that, and otherwise grouped and dis- 
ag as he deemed fit for his p The light he wished streamed 
from a particular point of his box: and room, furniture and figures 
_all caught at once, and together, the whole effect of chiaroscuro, which 
the artist may have previously designed, or which was thus suggested to 
him. Through a hole in the box, which we may technically call his 
point of sight, Wilkie then peered inquisitively upon the private family 
affairs of harmless little people; and, having set them into action 


shared. ‘Duncan Gray,” an illustration of one of Burns’s ballads, 
was sold for 330 guineas. In the year 1814 he visited Paris, where the 
classical school of David and his pupils, with which he had little sympa- 
thy, was in vogue. He carried with him some of his prints—his princi- 
pal works had been engraved—but found little encouragement. “He 
was struck with the novelty of everything, particularly with the pictur- 
esque old city of Rouen, with its quaintly-dressed population and Gothic 
streets—the magnificence of the capital impressed him, but had little to 
lay hold of his peculiar task; and, after a careful examination of the 
galleries, and having seen the ‘ateliers ’ of the principal painters, he re- 


him all the scenery by the way, and brought him to Altrive, to introduce 
him to Hogg. Here they found the shepherd in his cottage, and while 
he was preparing for them a cheerful breakfast, Laidlaw pointed out to 
Wilkie some objects that he ox might interest him. The poet on 
this began to look and listen. “I had not,” says Laidlaw, “introduced 
Wilkie as an artist, and it is probable he had taken him, as he dida great 
t, for a horse-couper. He, however, turned round to me, exclaiming : 
‘Laidlaw! this is not the great Mr. Wilkie? ‘It is just the great Mr. 
Wilkie, Hogg,’ I replied. ‘ Mr. Wilkie,’ exclaimed the shepherd, seizing 
him by the hand, ‘1 cannot tell how proud I am to see you in my héuse, 
and how glad I am to see yon are so 
a man.’ When I told Scott ot 
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low,’ said he ; ‘ it was the finest compli- 
ment ever paid to man!’” While at 
Abbotsford, Wilkie painted a fanciful 
picture of Scott and his family, in the 
garb of Scottish ts, and a fine 
portrait of Sir Walter himself. On his 
return to London, he commenced the 
famous picture of the “Chelsea Pen- 
sioners,” and executed a masterly de- 
sign, “ Reading the Will,” for the Kin 
of Bavaria. In July, 1825, his healt 
having been impaired by application to 
his profession, by sorrow for the deaths 
of his mother, his eldest brother, and 
his sister’s husband, and by heavy pe- 
cuniary losses, he went abroad, and, 
during a long absence, visited France, 
Germany, Switzerland, Italy and Spain. 
In the latter country, he met at Madrid 
with our countryman, Washington Ir- 
ving, who showed him every attention. 
“Together they visited the vast con- 
ventual palace of the Escurial, where 
for the first time he revelled to the full 
in the pictures that he had come to see 
—an unrivalled collection of the na- 
tional masters, as well as of Titian and 
other great Italian painters. At Mad- 
rid he set up his easel, and from the 
novel materials he had collected, and 
with the inspiration derived from Ve- 
lasquez and Murillo, rapidly dashed oft 
a series of pictures illustrative of the 
recent patriotic struggle of all ranks 
against their French invaders. Of 
these, the most conspicuous and best 
known is the ‘ Defence of Saragossa,’ 
an heroic resistance, which deserved to 
= be immortalized by Wilkie, as it has 
. been by the author of ‘ Childe Harold.” 
: Augustina, the maid of Saragossa, 
stepping over the body of her lover, 
takes his place at the gun, and Don 
Palafox (whose portrait he was enabled 
to obtain) and other personages figure 
in this striking and animated composi- 
tion.” After having visited Seville, 
and other parts of Spain, after having 
studied in the Italian, German and 
Spanish galleries, and adopted a new 
style of painting, the effect of which he 
was anxious to try on the public mind, 
he returned home. In May, 1829, he 
exhibited six pictures, all but one on 
Italian and Spanish subjects, and dis- 
playing in place of his former somewhat 
metallic and cool, gray tones and care- 
ful touch, the broad, vigorous handling 
and rich color he had learned by study- 
ing Corregio, Rembrandt, Velasquea 
and Murillo. For George LV. he paint- 
ed by command, a picture representing 
that monarch’s entrance into Edinburgh, 
which, however, did not add much to 
his reputation. On the death of George 
IV. he was continued by his successor, 
William IV., in the office of principal 
painter in ordinary to the crown, and 
enjoyed a —_ amount of incidental 
tronage. He produced at this time 
is picture of “John Knox preaching 
before the Congregation,” ordered by 
Sir Robert Peel, who became his warm 
friend and patronizer. Much of his time 
was taken up with court portraiture. 
Among his distinguished sitters were 
Queen Adelaide and the Duke of Wel- 
lington. On the 15th day of June, 
1836, Wilkie received the honor ot 
knighthood. On the death of William 
IV., Queen Victoria continued him in 
his office of painter in ordinary, and 
showed him many marks of favor. In 
1840 he made a visit to the Holy Land 
for the purpose of seeking among the 
very scenes of the Bible for local hints 
end chamectanietion to impress an air of 
truth upon pictures on sacred themes. 
He travelled through Germany, re-visit- 
ing the various galleries of art, and by 
way of the Danube, proceeded to Con- 
stantinople. Here he made many 
striking sketches and valuable notes. 
He painted a it of the sultan, at 
the latter’s request, for the Queen ot 
England, and gave the artist a splen- 
did gold snutf-box, in token of his sat- 
isfaction. From Constantinople he 
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EBRATED PAINTING BY SIR DAVID WILKIE 


me by his fancy, proceeded to paint and exhibit them to the world. That 
g in| this invention assisted Wilkie is obvious. It materially served his ar- 
Vhen | rangements of light and shade, and his grouping. His ideas of general 
leds color were also regulated by it; and if Tis illiputian upholsterer had 
Jock, | had half an hour’s converse with his Lilliputian architect and carpenter, 
kind | perhaps one would never have met any counteracting disadvantages in 
ticks | thé occasional want of proportion between his still-life objects. In 1813, 
pered | his father having recently died, he gave up his lodgings and took pos- 
every » S@ssion of a house in London with his mother and sister. This year he 
e for, produced his famous picture, “ Blindman’s Buff,” painted for the prince 
intro | regent ; the first fruits of that royal patronage Wilkie afterwards largely 


turned to London in July, 1814, little influenced by his insight into 
French life and art.” But he was particularly pleased with a trip he 
made to Holland and Belgium, where he revelled in the pictures of Os- 
tade and Teniers. In 1817 he went down to Scotland to obtain sketches 
for pictures of Scottish life—his peculiar forte. The nobles of the land 
delighted to show him honor, but it was with his visit to Sir Walter 
Scott—then in the height of his prosperity, keeping open house at Ab- 
botsford, hunting, shooting and planting all day, and yet pouring forth, 
as if by magic, romance after romance with astonishing rapidity—that 
he was most impressed. During his stay, William Laidlaw, immortal- 
ized in the life of Scott, took Wilkie a ramble up the Yarrow, showing 


went to Smyrna and thence to the 
Holy Land, and was deeply impressed 
by the sacred scenes he visited. The 
excitement of travel and the heat of 
the climate proved too much for Wilkie’s enfeebled constitution, and he — 
died on board the Oriental steamer, on his way home, not far from Gib- 
raltar, on the Ist of June, 1840, at the age of 66. His death produced 
a profound sensation in England, not only among lovers of art, but 
among all who enjoyed his friendship and uaintance. His fame, as 
an artist, rests on his faithful pictures of humble life, like that we have 
selected as an illustration. He has been termed the Scottish Hogarth, 


but there is in none of his works the bitter satire of the English painter ; 
his rebukes are gentle, and his humor genial. The high 

his pictures is a prominent characteristic, and cannot 
mended. Many of them are master-pieces of genius. 


morel tone of all 
too highly com- 
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{Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 
AMBITION AND PLEASURE. 


BY JAMES FRANKLIN FITTS. 


Oft comes Ambition in my musing hours, 
And whispers, “‘ Strive to climb the lofty hill 

Of fame—its summit reached, most brilliant flowers 

e Invite thy grasp. Strive with an earnest will, 

And thou shalt pass from height to height, until 

Thy feet upon its topmost point are placed ; 
Thy spirit then shall drink its utmost fill 

Of new delights—thy brow with wreaths be graced, 

And glory’s draughts thou’lt drink, most pleasant to the taste.” 


But Pleasure, syren nymph, doth intervene, 
And tries to charm me with her lute-like voice: 
“ Why strive with toil laborious to glean 
The flowers of fame? nay, let thy soul rejoice— 
In halls of Pleasure there await thy choice 
Allurements which thou ne’er hast dreamed upon ; 
Secluded from all worldly strife and noise, 
Thou’lt learn ambition’s rugged paths to shun, 
And leave to others fame—how empty when *tis won!” 


My heart accepts them both—my aim shall be 
A true ambition, but no race for fame 
Shall draw my mind entirely from thee, 
O syren Pleasure! Thou a partial claim 
Upon my heart shalt have, and if my name 
Shall ever be among the great enrolled, 
To thee, at least, shall be no conscious shame: 
Nor thirst for fame, for pleasure or for gold, 
O blest content can lure me from thy peaceful fold. 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 


MR. JONES. 


BY RALPH TRYON. 


“InpDEED, mama, I could noi think of it for a moment; besides, 
who knows anything about him?” And Miss Annette Spangle, 
with a very decided toss of her head, resumed her task of inditing 


a number of little gilt-edged notes, which were to inform numerous 
persons the unlimited amount of pleasure which she anticipated 
from their company upon a certain evening. “ Drafts at ten days 
sight without gracc,” her matter-of-fact uncle Sampson termed 
them, “and payable at the bank of fashion.” He was a retired 
merchant, passed fifty, and moreover a bachclor—and the Spangles 
were not without their expectations concerning him; hence his 
words had considerable weight in their family transactions. Rich 
uncles who can leave their property to whom they please, rarely 
lack attentions; while their sayings, however plain and common- 
place, are always items for profound consideration. 

“TI dare say, my dear, that you know best,” said the pliant 
mother. “I only spoke of inviting Mr. Jones on account of your 
uncle, who is very partial to him, you know.” 

“ Why is he, I wonder ?” 

“T am sure, Annette, I do not know. Your uncle is unaccount- 
able in his likes and dislikes; but this young man has a strange 
influence over him, and I do not think it would be prudent in us 
to slight him.” 

“But, mama, he is nobody.” 

“How do you know that?” 

“Because, if he was fashionably connected, as a stranger, he 
would have letters of introduction to some one at least.” 

“‘ He appears well-bred, and his looks are certainly prepossessing.” 

“So might a good-looking footman. Depend upon it, mama, a 
young man who belongs to a good family, would not seek to force 
his way into strange society, without at least mentioning who he 
was, or from whence he came.” 

“He may be a little eccentric.” 

“Eccentricity is only allowable in old bachelors and rich uncles, 
and barely tolerable in them. If this Mr. Jones refrains from 
speaking of his family, it is only for the reason that he is ashamed 
of them.” 

“That does not follow asa matter of course; but you have de- 
cided, then, not to invite him?” 

“I would like to humor uncle in any reasonable matter; but as 
for thinking we are obliged to open our house to every stray 
sporting acquaintance of his, it is indulging his whims altogether 
too far.” 

“Indeed !” exclaimed the voice of a fair girl which just entered. 

“Why, Kate, how did you get in?” 

“Through the doorway, to be sure; but, Netty, who is the gen- 
tleman who is so unfortunate as to be excluded from your party ?”’ 

“That Mr. Jones—one of uncle John’s acquai whom 
you have met here several times.” 

“Poor fellow! What has he done, pray ?” 

“ Nothing very flagrant, I believe; but then, you know, that we 
do not feel-authorized in thrusting a mere chance acquaintance, of 
whom we know nothing, into the society of our friends.” 


“And what do you say, Mrs. Spangle *” 

“Why, Miss Dexter, upon brother Sampson’s account, I am in 
favor of sending him a card; but Ido not insist. It is Netty’s 
party, and she may do as she pleases.” 

“ And I incline to your opinion.” 

“You do not mean it, Kate Dexter?” 


“But I do, Miss Netty Spangle ; for of all the young men whom 
it has been my fortune to meet, ! think him to be the most sensible ; 


and I like to see a man, and not a dose of walking insipidity.” 

“<I believe I was mistaken, Kate. I have just remembered that 
he has a friend, and a very fashionable one, too. After all, I think 
we must invite him.” 


“I am glad to hear you say that, my dear.” 


“Why, mama, we shall certainly be justified in introducing him 
as the friend of the gay Kate Dexter.” 

“ Certainly, Annette.” 

“J protest against that!” exclaimed Kate, laughing. “ But if 
the young man cannot pass without my endorsement, he shall 
certainly have it.” 

“Well, he cannot; but you should be careful how you endorse 
young gentlemen until you have seen cousin Frank.” 

“Indeed! Now it strikes me I have heard you say, that you 
have never seen this Mr. Frank Weston.” 

“Never since we were mere children.” 

“ Well, I will wager that your nice cousin will not prove himself 
the superior of this quiet Mr. Jones, either in breeding or personal 
appearance.” 

“We shall see, Kate ; but I will not dispute with you. Make a 
conquest of this Mr. Jones, by all means, if he suits you ; but as for 
myself, I shall not waste my time upon any unknown personage.” 

“When will this famous cousin arrive ?” 

“Before the party comes off, I hope. In fact, he has written 
to papa, that he may be expected some time next week.” 

While the ladies are pursuing a conversation, which was doubt- 
less more interesting to themselves than the reader, we will explain 
a little. The Spangles were not wealthy, although they moved in 
what they termed “the best society.” Mr. Spangle was a man of 
fair abilities, who rejoiced in the title of judge—a dignity which he 
fancied he wore with a becoming grace. His income was liberal, 
but barely sufficient to cover his yearly expenses; and his daugh- 
ter at an early age was shown the necessity of providing herself 
with a wealthy husband, if she wished to maintain her position in 
society. 

Kate Dexter was differently situated. Her father was a practi- 
cal merchant—a particular friend of Mr. Sampson’s—and still a 
hard worker, although he enjoyed an ample fortune. He had 
chosen his wife from a humble family, whose beauty and goodness 
he considered an ample dower. Their daughter inherited her 
mother’s beauty, and much of her father’s sterling common sense. 
She was a general favorite, and spoke her mind with a fearlessness 


that particularly delighted the blunt bachelor friend of her father’s. 


As for Mr. Jones, no one seemed to know who he was, or where 
he belonged. He suddenly appeared in the place in the company 
of Mr. Sampson, who introduced him to the Spangles as his 
friend ; but further he could not or would not say concerning him. 

The young ladies had taken leave of each other, and Kate had 
just issued from the gateway, when the merry jingle of sleigh-bells 
was heard approaching, and her name was pronounced by a hearty, 
bluff voice. 

“Ah, Mr. Sampson, you have a fine morning for a ride,” she 
said. 

The sleigh had also another occupant, who gracefully raised his 
fur cap to the fair girl, exposing a fine set of features, and a mass 
of jetty curls. 

“Whither are you bound, Kate ?” asked Mr. Sampson. 

“ Homeward, sir.” 

“ And I dare say would not object to riding.” 

“Tt will give me great pleasure to relinquish my seat to Miss 
Dexter,” said the other, leaping from the sleigh. 

“O,I1 could not think of disturbing Mr. Jones. I can easily 
walk.” 

“Hey day! How quickly young blood flows!” exclaimed Mr. 
Sampson. “Jones, come back! I want you to understand, sir, 
that I claim the honor of assisting that madcap girl into the sleigh. 
It will be enough for you to have the pleasure of riding with her, 
of which I shall be deprived.” 

“ But, sir—” 

“Not a word! I mean to have my own way in this matter! I 
am here for the purpose of calling upon my sister, and would rather 
have the horse moving than standing still in the cold. In with 
you, Kate, and a merry ride to you!” 

An expressive smile lighted his features as the young people 
rode swiftly away. He stood for a few moments watching their 
retreating forms, and then hastily entered the house. 

“Brother, 1am glad to see you,” said Mrs. Spangle; “your 
friend Kate has just left us.” 

“Yes, she and Jones are off in my sleigh for a ride.” 

“I wonder at her, uncle,” said- Annette. 

“You do! On what account, I should like to know ?” 

“ What can she know of this Jones ?” 

“ Zounds, girl! Has she not eyes to see for herself?” 

“T would not ride with a man of whom I knew nothing.” 


“But Kate has sense enough to know that her father’s friend 


would not encourage an acquaintance with an unworthy object; 
while my niece does not give me cggdit for so much propriety.” 
“But, uncle, what do you know of him ?” 
“I know that he is the best fellow that I have seen for many a 
day, and am satisfied to place him among my best friends.” 


“TI sometimes think, brother,” said Mrs. Spangle, “that you 
know more of him than you choose to tell.” 


“ And so do I, uncle.” 
“The deuce you do! Well, perhaps, when you find out, you 


will inform me! Whoever, or whatever he is, he will certainly 
cause no mischief in this family; for the studied coldness with 
which you have ever treated him has sufficiently repelled any 
further advance that he might otherwise have made. And let me 


tell Miss Annette, that disdain is no beautifier of the features, 
and young men are not apt to be attracted by it.” 


Days passed on, and the mysterious Jones was often seen at the 
Dexters, while the sturdy head of that family seemed wonderfully 
pleased with him. As the sleighing was fine, Kate was so well 
satisfied with her first ride, that she often repeated it. Annette 
shook her young scheming head, and hoped that her friend would 
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not be a sufferer from her imprudence. Uncle Sampson snapped 
his fingers, and indulged in a quiet laugh whenever the name of 
Jones was mentioned. 

The day of the party at length arrived, and the Spangles of 
course were all bustle and confusion. To their great regret, not 
one word had been heard from “Cousin Frank.” And Annette 
felt mortified that she had said so much to her young friends about ° 
him; for, to tell the truth, the party had been planned solely on 
his account. Kate laughed and bantered her friend, who retorted 
by ridiculing the unknown Jones. 

At a fashionable hour the guests began to assemble. Annette 
looked weary and disappointed, for no intelligence had been re- 
ceived from her expected cousin, and she, feared that the affair 
would prove a failure on this account. At a late hour, Uncle 
Sampson and his friend, Mr. Jones, was announced. Kate’s 
bright eyes seemed to increase their brilliancy at that moment, and 
a faint glow was observable stealing over her fair features. 

“Ladies and gentlemen,” said Mr. Sampson, with a preparatory 
“ahem,” “allow me to introduce my nephew.” 

The young man, perfectly self-possessed, bowed gracefully to 
the company, and a slight smile rested upon his features as he met 
the bewildered gaze of Annette. 

“There has been a little masking here, I will allow, to please a 
whim of an old bachelor uncle,” said Mr. Sampson, with a mirth- 
ful twinkle of his usually cold gray eye; “but those of us who 
have known my nephew by the romantic name of Mr. Jones, will 
doubtless like him none the les as Mr. Frank Weston.” 


“ What, cousin Frank!” exclaimed Annette. “ Ah, uncle, what 
a plot you have sprung upon us ¥” 

Kate Dexter had darted from the room upon the announcement ; 
but she soon returned leaning upon the arm of the cidevant Jones, 
looking particularly pleased and happy. All in good time—as the 


reader would doubtless have it—she became Mrs. Frank Weston, 


and never regretted the moment when she became the endorser of 
the unknown Jones. Annette is still angling for a rich husband ; 
and when she finds one, we shall be happy to inform all who may 
be interested in the matter. 


> 
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THORWALDSEN, 


In a review of Thorwaldsen’s Leben, by Thiele, second volume, 
Leipsig, 1856, we find an interesting artistic anecdote, well illustra- 
tive of artists’ idiosyncrasies : 

“One summer evening, in 1820, the secretary of the Hanoverian 
embassy at Rome, while riding through Albano, was struck with 
the beauty of a girl about thirteen years old, who sat knitting at 
the door of a very humble house. Subsequently he introduced the 
girl, Vittoria by name, and her mother at the German embassy, 
where every one was fascinated by her marvellous beauty, bein 
pleased by her noble carriage and picturesque dress—and throug! 
their means she was brought to Rome, and introduced to the art- 
ists. Sculptor after sculptor modelled her bust; and the painters, 
with Horace Vernet at their head, strove to do justice to her in 

rtraits, of which there are no fewer than twenty-four in existence. 

ut all confessed themselves vanquished in the contest, and unani- 
mously declared that not one of them had seized the entire beauty 
of their model. The most curious fact, however, in this little his- 
tory is, that when the various busts and portraits were compared, 
there were scarcely two that bore any semblance to each other; an 
additional proof that each man sees things, not as they really are, 
but as they appear to him through his peculiar mental media. 
Thorwaldsen tried his hand with the rest, but was not more suc- 
cessful. He subsequently used his bust of Vittoria for the head of 
the young mother and her children, in the group of John the Bap- 
tist preaching in the wilderness, which he eXecuted for the Church 
of the Virgin, at Copenhagen.” 


BROKEN HEARTS. 
Some time ago we alluded to two cases of sudden death, which 
had recently occurred, and which could not properly be classed 
under any ordinary title of disease. We have just come across 
an anecdote related by Dr. J. K. Mitchell, while lecturing to his 
upils, in Jefferson College, upon diseases of the heart, and which 
urnishes an additional proof that the expression “ broken-hearted’’ 
is not merely figurative. On one occasion, in the early period of 
his life, he accompanied, as a surgeon, a packet that sailed from 
Liverpool to one of the American ports. The captain frequently 
conversed with him respecting a lady who had promised to become 
his bride on his return from that voyage. n this subject he 
evinced great warmth of feeling, and showed Dr. Mitchell some 
costly jewels, ornaments, etc., which he intended to present as 
bridal presents. On reaching his destination, he was abruptly 
informed that the lady had married some one else. Instantly the 
captain was observed to clap his hands to his breast, and fall 
heavily to the ground ; he was taken up and conveyed to his cabin 
on board the vessel. Dr. Mitchell was immediately summoned, 
but before he reached the poor captain he was dead. A t mor- 
tem examination revealed the cause of his unfortunate disease—his 
heart was found literally torn in twain! ‘The tremendous propul- 
sion of blood consequent upon such a violent nervous shock, forced 
the powerfal muscular tissues asunder, and life was at an end.— 
Phi ia Sun 


POETIC PICTURE OF LONDON. 

Do you know a city, reader, wjth miles—thousands of miles of 
streets !—with houses—huge blocks of brute matter pierced with 
holes, no more, as regards any hidden laws of beauty, yet at twi- 
light toning down into grandeur, and at midnight massing into 


mountains of black marble, with a monotonous splendor of repeti- 
tio worthy of Hades, and not to be matched this side of Purga- 
tory? For buttresses of shadow, and rank and file of colossal 
darkness veiling life, is there anything to equal London by night ? 
It may be ruin, it may be dead empire ; but there it is, eluding the 
eye, mocking the sense, and filling the brain with a repetition 
which is incontestably sublime. Talk of Paris, with its glittering 
whiteness, its fountain-squares, its columns and arches, its monster 
domes, its swift, narrow river, chained and on with 


bridges, its stainless sapphire air, and light, laughing, restless 
clouds—what is that to London, on a bright March blustering day 
with its million chimneys, each one with its own banner of white 
smoke, its torrent rush of endless crowds, rough and tumultuous, 
= its great canopy “ed vapor, ae sun-smitten, now 

riven up in tempest-heaps, now thinning and growing glorified 
with light?—G. W. Thornbury. 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 
WAR. 


BY REYBURN. 


O ye who read of the warlike steed, 
Whose rider doth goodly seem ; 

Of the ‘‘ musket’s flash and cannon’s crash,” 
And the sabre’s “ lightning gleam :” 


Do you never think 
On the fond hearts broke, 
Through the charge of that steed, 
And that sabre’s stroke? 


Their bayonets bright reflect the light, 
And martial’strains are heard, 

As the drum and fife inspire new life, 
And the bugles peal ‘‘ the word.” 


Beneath this shell 
Of pomp and show, 
Lie, concealed, the seeds 
Of death and woe. 


To the charge they spring, while their sabres ring, 
And the burnished cannon roar} 

Their standards gay, in the breezes play, 
As their columns to battle pour. 


Widows, how many 
Will be to-night! 
Orphans, how many 

Ere morning light! 


They’ve mingled in fight: O God! what a sight 
The smoke shuts out from day! 

While the drum’s deep roll seems loudly to call 
The angel of death to his prey! 


The time is night: by the pale moonlight 
Fond mothers weep over the slain: 

And with looks of despair, young orphans fair 
Find their father’s cold corse on the plain. 


A maiden, as pure 
As the angels above her, 
Dies, weeping, embracing 
The form of her lover. 


To the arch-fiend alone does war owe its birth ; 
How long, O how long, shall it ravage the earth? 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 
YES OR NO. 


BY ELLA HARTWELL. 


Ir was a lovely evening in August, and the gay throng, at one 
of our fashionable watering-places, were nearly all enjoying the 
evening sea-breezes. In the vacated parlor of the principal hotel, 
and half-reclining upon a lounge near the open window, was a 
young girl, watching with much interest the different groups scat- 
tered around, though apparently with no desire to join them. 
There was an utter listlessness in her attitude and in the drooping 
eye-lash, that contrasted strangely with the gay laugh and the 
music of merry voices that came floating in on the evening air. 
She was evidently about seventeen years of age, a beautiful crea- 
ture, but exceedingly small and fragile ; heavy masses of jet-black 
hair fell in ringlets around a head of exquisite contour, while the 
high, intellectual forehead and languid look of the dark, brilliant 
eye impressed one at once with the idea that her physical strength 
was not equal to her mental. 

Lizzie Gay had experienced both the sunshine and shadow of 
life. She was born in England ; her father was a highly respected 
merchant, and though not wealthy, was able to gratify his wife 
and daughter with every needed desire. He had met her mother 
at a large party; and captivated by her grace and beauty, had, 
after a slight acquaintance, made proposals of marriage to her, 
which were accepted. There was, however, little sympathy be- 
tween them. She was too purely selfish to appreciate a mind like 
Horace Gay’s, and the wealth of his love centered on his only 
child Lizzie. 

He was her only teacher, and took great delight in the ardor 
and enthusiasm which she manifested in her studies. He died 
when Lizzie was only nine, and though for a time she was quite 


inconsolable at the loss of her best friend, her grief gradually wore 


away, and in her books she found constant pleasure. It was little 
to Mrs. Gay’s taste to direct the education of her daughter; and 
at the age of eleven, she was sent to a private school in Paris, 
where her mother had friends, and where she remained until her 
mother’s second marriage, two years afterward. 

Lizzie was much pleased with her new father. Mrs. Gay, in her 
second choice, had secured a fortune. Mr. Jackson was a wealthy 


gentleman from New York, a man of many peculiar traits of 


character, and not many sound moral principles. He, however, 
possessed a kind heart, with the pleasant faculty of making all 
around him happy. He had met Mrs. Gay while travelling in 
France, and they having been mutually pleased with each other, 
her second marriage, like the first, had been a hasty one. 

Lizzie and her new father were fast friends from the first; and 


during a long and lingering illness with which she was afflicted, 


after their arrival at their new home itr New York, she received 
from him every kind attention. 

At the time we first introduced Lizzie to the ane she was 
making her first acquaintance with the fashionable world; for 
though a gay woman herself, and mingling much in society, Mrs. 
Jackson had been eareful to treat Lizzie as a young girl, knowing 


that she would no longer be considered young after the introduc- 
tion of her daughter. This summer, Mr. Jackson’s entreaties had 
prevailed, and Lizzie had been allowed to accompany them to their 
chosen resort. 

“What! all alone, Lizzie, this pleasant evening?’ said a pleas- 
ant voice at the parlor door. “You must have been lonesome 
here.” 

“O, no—not lonesome, uncle,” said Lizzie, turning her eyes on 
the speaker; “ you know I am well used to keeping myself com- 
pany, and this evening I have really enjoyed watching the gay 
throng. I was just conjecturing whether this large company of 
people were as happy as they really seem 

“ You had better decide that question at some other time,” said 


her companion. “For the present, I came for you to walk with” 


” 
me. 


“Thad much rather sit here and talk, uncle,” replied Lizzie. 

“But I wish to walk. I have something in particular to say to 
you this evening. Remember, in one week, I leave for California. 
You will not refuse?’ This was said half-pleadingly, half-com- 
mandingly. 

“No,” said Lizzie. 
ness.” 


“T see I must overcome any excessive lazi- 
And rising, she left the room to equip herself for the walk. 


Her companion watched her as she left, and a half-triumphant 
smile lit up his features. He was a younger brother of Mr. Jack- 
son’s, a strikingly handsome man, but with a haughty, conceited 
air quite repulsive. He had been married, but his wife having 
died about a year before, he had since made his home in his bro- 
ther’s family. He had even made a pet of Lizzie; and she re- 
turned his kindness with sincere love, and even considered him the 
kindest of uncles. 

Lizzie soon made her appearance, and taking his arm, they 
wended their way towards the beach. They walked along some 
time in silence. 

“ Why is it, uncle,” said Lizzie, at length, “that you are obliged 
to leave for California, just in the gayest of the season? Iam 
sure there will be little -pleasure in staying here after you are 
gone.” 

“Tam glad to hear you say that, Lizzie,” said he, turning to 
her abruptly. “I can better ask you a question I was wishing to 
ask. Lizzie, do you—can you love me ?” 

Astonished at the question, no less than the impassionate man- 
ner of the speaker, she answered, after a moment’s pause : 

“ Certainly—as my uncle. Have I not always appeared to?” 

“TI do not mean that, Lizzie,” he replied, quickly. “I never 
knew until since I thought of leaving home how necessary you had 
become to my happiness—how very dear you were tome. Only 
tell me, idan, that this love is returned—that you will become 
my wife.” 

“Uncle, you have always been very kind to me, and I assure 
you I appreciate it, and shall always wish you well, but I must 
answer truly. I cannot love you as you wish. I never thought of 
you as other than a kind uncle. I do not—cannot understand 
this.” 

It was in vain that Mr. Jackson pleaded,—he who had flattered 
himself that the most gifted ladies would feel flattered by his atten- 
tions, was decidedly refused. Was it this that made him plead so 
earnestly, as they returned to the hotel, or to urge her as they 
parted for the night, to think more favorably of him, and give him 
a satisfactory answer on the morrow. 


Any one seeitig Lizzie Gay, as she entered her room that night 
and threw herself sobbing on her bed, would have hardly imagined 
it had been the same Lizzie they had seen sitting so listlessly at 
the window, the early part of the evening. The words spoken by 
her uncle had highly excited her, and the greater part of the night 
she spefit in tears, to think that he of all others shquld have offered 
himself to her. 

What would her father think ? ? She could not go to him or her 
mother for advice in this matter; and so silently and alone, she 
thought it over, at one moment, so unwilling was she to grieve her 
uncle, half flattering herself that she loved him well enough to 
become his wife, and the next, banishing the idea as absurd. 
After a short sleep, she was able to look upon the subject more 


calmly. She excused herself from breakfast on the plea of a bad 
headache. But when, in the course of the morning, she received a 
note from her uncle, inviting her to join him in a short ride, she 
immediately @accepted. 

Her uncle met her with his usual kind inquiries for her health. 
They had ridden but a short distance, when they overtook Lizzie’s 


father, and much to her surprise and consternation, her uncle 
stopped and invited him to ride. Sitting between the two, Lizzie’s 


situation was by no means a pleasant one, and she felt much pro- 
voked with her uncle for his cof{parative want of consideration. 
A few common-place remarks passed between them, when Lizzie’s 
uncle, turning to her, said : 

“ Lizzie, have you thought more favorably of the proposals I 
made you last evening? Remember how much my happiness 


depends on your answer.” 
Half-provoked (and she would have been still more so had she 


seen the mischievous twinkle in the eyes of both father and uncle), 
she answered him haughtily: 
“I have considered, and if you needed a witness, then father 


will hear that I answer you—no.” 
Had the earth opened beneath her, she could not have been more 
surprised than at the appearance of her father, who, falling back 


in the carriage, clapped his hands in perfect glee. 

«“ What does this mean ?” she asked. 

“Mean? My little pet, Lizzie,” said her father, as soon as he 
could speak, “ why simply that your conceited uncle here imagined 
you were in love with him, and made a bet of five hundred dollars 
with me that you would accept if he offered himself. I knew bet- 


ter; and now, brother, after a fair trial, what do you think of it?” 

“T think it is evident she does not appreciate me,” replied her 
uncle, after a short pause; “honestly, though, I have learned a 
good lesson, though at Lizzie’s expense. I think the five hundred 
dollars should belong to her.” 

“ And so it shall, with another five hundred, which I will add 
to it,” said her father. 

But the thousand dollars was little compensation to Lizzie Gay 
for what she had suffered ; and though she forgave both her father 
and uncle, she could never forget that she had been trifled with, or 
cease to be thankful that she had answered “no ” instead of “ yes.” 


> 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 


SUMMER RESIDENCE OF LAMARTINE. 


BY W. 8. C. 


Wirnovr stopping to justify the natural curiosity inspired by 
the homes of living men of genius, let me invite you to the sum- 
mer residence of Lamartine, and afterwards to his present abode 
in Paris. 

On the right of the route from Macon to Moulins, a short dis- 
tance from the former town, at the bottom of a little valley planted 
with vines and walnut trees, rises the chateau of Monceaux, the 
favorite summer residence of Lamartine, during several years past. 
This chateau dates from the commencement of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. Its principal front is turned towards the south. A double 
exterior staircase, separated by an enormous mass of boxwood, 
ends on the first story in a wide stair-head, forming a terrace. 
From this terrace, you discover the valley just mentioned. On the 
opposite side, high and uncultivated hills shelter the chateau from 
the north wind, and permit no other horizon than their own gray 
and naked outlines. 

The ordinary entrance is towards the north. In the centre of 
the court, a grass-plot; on one side, the offices; on the other, the 
chapel ; in face, a perron of several steps conducting to the vesti- 
bule. This hall is adorned with a group of angels bearing a cross 
of the holy-water basin at the church of St. Germain l’Auxxerrois, 
executed by Gouffroy after the designs of Mme. de Lamartine. 

On this vestibule opens the principal parlor, a vast gallery ex- 
tending almost the entire length of the front. On the panels of 
wood-work, tropical birds stretch their brilliant and variegated 
wings. On one side, a chimney surmounted by a Venice glass 
basil-cut ; here, a stand covered with books and albums, with its 
accompanying arm-chairs, their cushions well-pressed; there, 
bronzes and statuettes, with two splendid busts of Lamartine, this 
by @’Orsay, that by Brion. On the other side, a billiard-table, 
with its white and red balls slumbering lazily on the green cloth, 
and, suspended to the wood-work on the wall, oriental pipes, the 
gift of Sultan Mahmoud. 

This gallery has been crowded with illustrious and numerous 
visitors. Balzac has there dreamed aloud some of his dreams of 
fortune and glory. George Sand has met there with Pousard; 
Eugene Pelletan with Jules Sandeau. Alexandre Dumas has 
made the parlor ring with his sparkling chit-chat. The late Mme. 
de Girardin used to indulge there in the charms of witty and fine 
conversation, with Lamartine’s niece, Mme. de Pierreclos, who 
joins to the erudition of a benedictine the grace and wit of a woman 
of distinction. And Listz, whenever he visited France, returned 
there a constant and welcome guest. 

There is another parlor at Monceaux, called the summer-parlor. 
It is on the basement story, and opens to the south on the gardens. 
Besides remarkable pictures, the work of Mme. de Lamartine, you 
admire one of Gudin’s sea-views, offered to the mistress of the 
house by Eugene Sue, in remembrance of her gracious hospitality, 
and several paintings of Italian masters, given by the Grand Duke 
of Tuscany to M. de Lamartine when he was charge d'affaires at 
Florence in 1828. 

In the dining-hall, coffers and sideboards in oak, sculptured and 
inwrought by a marvellous chisel, attest the patience and the 
genius of some unknown artist. 

The bed-chamber is of great simplicity: two twin beds with 
canopies, separated by a Christ in ivory, pious souvenir of the 
mother of Lamartine. 

A private staircase leads from the chamber to the working- 
closet, or study, which communicates also by a narrow passage 
with the large parlors on the first story. On one side of the study, 
a couch, at the head of which is the portrait of Julia, the poet’s 


only daughter, who died in the East. Behind this bed, a trophy 
of Turkish arms given by the Sultan. In the middle of the room, 
an arm-chair, and a table strewed with papers, pens and little 
Spanish cigarettes, short and perfumed. 

It is on this table that were written more than one magnificent 
episode of Jocelyn, and many eloquent pages of the Girondins. 


There, at a later period, Lamartine created the Civilizateur, and, 
still more recently, conceived the plan of his Cours Familier de 


Littévature, which, in spite of the critics and of heartless detractors, 
has awakened, by its appeal to the as = universal sympathy on 
both sides of the Atlantic. Lammsties Sas himself expressed to 
me his sense of the cordial w of M. Despl , as his friend, 
by the citizens of the United States. I fear, however, that the lat- 
ter have been outdone by the Emperor of Brazil and his subjects 
in manifestations of sympathy. If this be so, there are indeed 
more ways than one to account for it, but this is not the place to 


indicate them. 


We must be contented to be judged by that which people can 
discern and handle; that which they can have among them most 


at leisure, is most likely to be well examined and duly estimated. 
Landor. 
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BALLOU’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


JOHN VAN BUREN, ESQ. 
Tn pursuance of our plan of publishing authentic portraits 


of the prominent men of the time, we present our readers, on 
this page, with a likeness of John Van Buren, Esq., of New 
York, drawn expressly for us by Barry, after a beautiful 
ambrotype by Meade Brothers, of New York. The head is 
an intellectual one, and will be readily recognized by all 
who have ever seen the original. Notwithstanding the emi- 
nence to which Mr. Van Buren has risen, his career offers 
but few salient points to the biographer, and those chiefly of 
a political character, which, of course, prevents their discus- 
sion in these columns. John Van Buren is the eldest son of 
President Van Buren, who has filled so lange a space in our 
history, and occupied so much of the attention of the world. 
Although abroad it may aid an ambitious young man to be 
possessed of a historic name, it is of no assistance on this 
side of the water. We Americans are no believers in heredi- 
tary ability. On the contrary, we are so jealous of all 
hereditary distinction that we rather err in the opposite 
direction, and are apt to scan almost too critically the claims 
of blood relatives of distinguished Americans. Some of Mr. 
Irving’s relatives are gifted writers, but we think their family 
name is a positive disadvantage to them—for as the public 
recognized only one Washington, so they acknowledge only 
one Irving. erefore, when we see the bearer of an eminent 
name rise to distinction in any walk of life, we may safely 
say of him that he has risen in spite of his birth. We rever- 
ence the architect of his own fortunes ; we receive with doubt 
the man who comes before us with transmitted honor. We 
long ago abrogated the law of primogeniture, and we vir- 
tually protest against the transmission of valuable qualities 
as well as valuable property. The practical result of this 
feeling is that the son of a prominent man has to work a 
little harder than the son of a nobody. The subject of our 
sketch has worked hard and achieved a position for himself. 
To his father’s political fortune he was never indebted in the 
least. He early marked out his own pathway and followed 
whither it led. Liberally educated, he was always an indus- 
trious student. Having selected the law for a profession, 
afer the usual preliminary course he was admitted to the 
bar and produced an immediate impression. Gifted with a 
fine face and person, with great oratorical and logical ability, sharp, 
witty, humorous, self-possessed and well-read, he combined all the 
elements of legal success. His profession is a fortune to him, and, 
though he has mingled largely in politics, he will probably always 
rely on the law for a support. He is pronounced by good judges 
one of the best political stump-speakers we have, and in the large 
audiences he attracts whenever his name is announced, there are 
always many who, while dissenting radically from his doctrines, 
are amused and pleased by his manner. No interruption ever 
disconcerts him, and he receives the sharpest sally from an oppo- 
nent with good humor, because he is always ready with a repartee. 
During the presidency of his father, Mr. Van Buren visited Europe 
and was everywhere well received, particularly in England, where 
he was especially honored—even in highest circles. If, for his 
reception, he was indebted to his father’s position, his own man- 
ners and accomplishments maintained him in his true rank, as a 
fitting representative of his countrymen. Mr. Van Buren has 
becn in many important suits, and has conducted them 
with singular adroitness and success. He is now in the prime of 
life, with an established public reputation, and in private, the con- 
firmed favorite of a very wide circle of friends and acquaintances, 
tou whom he is endeared by his talents, his information, his amenity 
of manner and his generous warm-heartedness. His success as a 
lawyer at the New York bar, remarkable as it is for the talent of 


its members, is a proof of uncommon capacity and of severe 
application to legal study. 


JOHN 


VAN BUREN. 


VIEW OF COMMUNIPAW, NEW JERSEY. 

The accompanying view is from the pencil of Hill, and brings 
distinctly before us the quiet, unpretending village that stretches 
along the water, with its clumps of trees, its modest houses, some 
of them antique and moss-grown, its projecting wharves, its lines 
of boats upon the stream, and its various small craft dotting the 
placid mirror in front. Communipaw is at present a small village, 
celebrated neither for its wealth, influence nor fashion ; but it has 
greater claims to respect and attention. According to tradition, it 
is the spot on which the first Dutch colony landed, the nest-egg from 
which New York was hatched, the first expedition to the opposite 
shores of Manhattan being undertaken by “ Oloffe, the dreamer,” in 
the ship “Goede Vrow,” from this very point. Washington Irving 
has immortalized it in his “ History of New York,” and sundry 
articles and legends written for the Knickerbocker Magazine. He 
writes: “It is pleasantly situated among rural scenery, in that 
beauteous part of the Jersey shore, known in ancient legends as 
Favonia, and commands a grand pros of the bay of New 
York. It is within half an hour’s sail of the latter place, provided 
you have a fair wind, and may be distinctly seen from that city. 

ay it is a well known fact which I can testify from my own ex- 
perience, that on a clear, still summer evening, one may hear from 
the Battery of New York the obstreperous peals of broad-mouthed 
laughter of the Dutch negroes of Communipaw, who, like most 
other negroes, are famous for their risible powers.” The inhabitants 
are almost without exception, oystermen or market-gardeners, and 


| 
| 


| 


although the tourist might be diaappointed at not finding 

ey in wide boots and wider breeches, laced jackets 

and high-crowned hats, they still retain the original love of 

tobacco for which their ancestors were so famous. Still they 

are a quiet and temperate race, and it is worthy of remark, 
boardi 


that no hotel, ng-house or has found place 
— them, notwithstanding its close propinquity to the 
city, The author of the Knickerbocker Histo of New York 


states that, after founding the place, “a brisk trade in furs 
soon opened. The Dutc ers were scrupulously honest 
in their dealings, and purchased by weight, establishing as 
an invariable rule of avoirdupois, that the hand of a Dutch- 
man weighed one pound, and his foot two pounds. It is 
true the simple Indians were often puzzled by the great dis- 
— tween bulk and weight, for, let them place a 
undle of fur never so large in one scale, and a Dutchman 
put his hand or foot in the other, the bundle was sure to kick 
the beam. Never was a package of furs known to 
more than two pounds in the market of Communipaw.” In 
the drawing, the third and sixth houses, counting from the 
right, are of stone, and are all that remain of the old Dutch 
mansions. There are many places in New York State, how- 


ever, where the inhabitants preserve distinctly the traces of 
their Dutch original, and where are many relics of olden time. 


PUTNAM AS A SPY. 

Among the officers of the Revolutionary army, none, 
probably, possessed more originality than General Putnam, 
who was eccentric and fearless, blunt in his manners, the 
daring soldier without the polish of a gentleman, He might 
well be called the Marion of the North, though he disliked 
disguise, meee | from the fact of his lisping, which was 
very apt to overthrow any trickery which he might have in 
view. At that time, a stronghold called Horseneck, some 
miles from New York, was in the hands of the British. 
Putnam, with a few sturdy patriots, was lurking in the 
vicinity, bent on driving them from the place. "fhired of 
lurking in ambush, the men began to be impatient, and im- 
portuned the general with the question as to when they were 
to have a bout with the foe. One morning he made a speech 
something to the following effect, which convinced them that 

something was in the wind: “Fellows, you have been fille too 
long, and so has the ox-team and the of corn. If I come 
tok, I will let you know the particulars ; if I should not, let them 
have it, by hookey.” He soon afterwards mounted his ox-cart 
dressed as one of the commonest order of Yankee farmers, and 
was soon at Buck’s tavern, which was in possession of the British 
troops. No sooner did the officers espy him than they began to 
question him as to his whereabouts, and finding him a complete 
simpleton as they thought, they began to quiz him, and threatened 
to seize his corn and fodder. “How much do you ask for your 
whole concern?” asked they. ‘For mercy’s sake, gentlemen,” 
replied the mock clodhopper, with the most deplorable look of 
entreaty, “only let me oft, and you shall have my hull team and 
load for nothing, and if that don’t dew, I'll give my word I'll re- 
turn to-morrow, and pay you heartily for your kindness and con- 


descension.” “ Well,” said they, “we'll take your word. Leave 
the team and provender with us, and we wont require any bad bail 
for your appearance.” Putnam gave up the team, and sauntered 
about for an hour or so, gaining all the information he wished. He 
then returned to his men and told them of the fue, and the plan of 
attack. The morning came, and with it sallied out the gallant 
band. The British were handled with rough hands, and when 
they surrendered to General Putnam, the clodhopper, he sarcas- 
tically remarked : “Gentlemen, I have kept my word. I told you 
I would call and pay you for your kindness and condescension.” 
Revolutionary Remini 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Frona.—The Longfellow lives in a fine old mansion on the Mount Au- 
burn road bridge , occupied during | the siege of Boston by Gen. Wash- 
His last poem Hiawatha 

R T.—You can obtain the information you desire by addressing a line to 
ow 4. PB le (M. J. Whipple & Co.), No. 35 Cornhill. Boston. 

bronze was a mere varnish or wash, you would be correct; but 
Pee cud metal, two thirds of brase and one of copper. The Greeks also 
added a of silver and lead. 

A. W.—Germany receives its name from Germani, which warlike 
men. vey appropriate for the early Germans, who were a brave and fear- 


wr FO Gather tho Trement House, or the Revere House. These are the 


best hotels in 
an We The word mile ” comes trom the Latin word mille, thousand— 
fourseore 


‘yards Dus the alle 
or chains, of 1760 ya But the mile varies in 


countries. 

D. T.—We ‘” ob! to decline your poem solely on account of its length. 
The most acceptable should be but five or six stansas. 

Lyp1a.—You are correct as to the fact of butter being known to the early 
Greeks, but not as food; they and the Romans used it for medicine 
——— of Egypt burnt butter in their lamps, in place of oil, in the third 
century 

Quenist.—The present 
exact number not 

D. L. M.—The surface of the island of Cuba covers 8 space of about thirty-two 
thousand square miles. 

A. ©. $.—Maryland was named in honor of Henrietta, queen of Charles I., in 
bis patent to Lord Baltimore, June 3, 1682. Rhode Island was so named, 
in 1644, after the island of Rhodes in the Mediterranean. 

it. T. —The question you ask shows that you cannot have what every family 

in the — jd be possessed of—a ofa Life of Washington. He died Decem- 


y W.—The first ascension on record was made in the 
It is thought, however, that the cqudliats wate out ignorant of the 


mulation of Alabama is about one million of souls— 


M. H.—The “ Great Repubile » was of 4000 tons burthen. She was launched 
at East Boston, October 

Srcpext.—A constable of yt was the first dignitary under the crown 
commander-in-chief, and supreme military judge. The office was abolished 
in 1627, as cm powers too dangerous in the hands of a subject. 

Marraa §.—A beautiful diamond edition of Tennyson's poems complete in 
one volume was published by Messrs. Ticknor. Fields & Co., of this city. 

H. V.—* Floteam,” “jetsam” and mn” are lawterms The first, ac- 
cording to Biackst east from a ship and swimming in 
the waves; jeteam, goods cast and sunk ; lagan, sunk, but tied to a buoy 
by the owners. 

Exrwonen.—The residence of Sir John Ross, in the Arctic regions, continued 
successive years—1829, ‘90, '31,'32 and 

M.M councils of Valentia and Trent excommunicated duellists. 


Tue Barx Resorvure.—The noble reception given by our 
trans-atlantic friends to this free-will offering, is a gratifying fact 
to contemplate. Let us add, however, that it was no more than 
we anticipated. The Albion says warmly, “This gift of the old 
ship Resolute, and the manner of its acceptance, have far higher 
import than all the pomp and glitter of the imperial coronation at 
Moscow.” 

Apevaipe Pariures.—The laurels fairly earned by this gifted 
young prima donna in Havana, are exceedingly gratifying to us 
because she grew up in our midst from child to woman, from the 
little girl-actress, “Addie,” of the Museum, to the mature vocalist 


who enchanted our most fastidions connoissears. She owed her 
triumph at the Tacon to her own undoubted merit. 


SPLINTERS. 


... The whole capital invested in sheep in the State of Ohio 
is 60,000,000 dollars. 
..+» Afemale lunatic in New York fancies herself the successive 


wife of all the presidents. 


. A New York paper styles Huntington, the Wall street 
Sugar succeeds so well in Liberia there is a chance of its 
. Hon. Marshal P. Wilder talks of resigning the presidency 


of the U. 8. Agricultural Society. 
Prof.J. Hind announces the approaching re-appearance 


of the comet of 1556. 
.... There are now 116 counties in the State of Texas, and 
territory for as many more. 
. A Brooklyn (L. L.) uncle gave his nephews and nieces 
25,000 dollars on Christmas. 
. Lord Granville spent $200,000 at the Moscow coronation ; 


Count de Morny $300,000. 

.... The entire population of Hindostan does not average six- 
pence a day for clothing. 

-++- A good plough is a pleasure in the field, and a good paper 
a profit at the fireside. 

.... The President has brought into market 1,500,000 acres of 
land in the north part of Iowa. 


co. Mas, Sarah B, Scott, last surviving daughter of Patyick 
Henry, died lately in Virginia. 

--. Many children, many Lord’s prayers ; many Lord’s prayers, 
many blessings—says the German. 

.... Buy what you do not need and you will soon have to sell 
what you do need. 
passed from earth. 

.+++ Louis Napoleon will visit Algeria in the spring, if he 
happens to reign till then. 

++. The amount of poultry sent from the St. Albans (Vt.) 
Station, in 1856, was 76,735 pounds. 

-+.+. Twenty-two men have died during the past year over 100 
years old, and the same number of women. 

-++« The steeledge of a purse may be kept from rusting by 
active charity. 

+++» The police court of Brooklyn, N. Y., finds no law for the 
arrest of persons charged with drunkenness. 

-++« The insurgents in China are holding their own and carrying 
on the war with great vigor. 


| old times.” 


PAST EVIIA, 
Though Shakspeare’s assertion that the “evil that men do lives 


after them,” may be true of individuals, it is certainly not true of 
the masses. Every age is noted for its veneration of the past, and 
there are no laments so fervently expressed as those for the “ good 
The feeling which impels a man to sigh for the van- 
ished days of his youth, when every emotion was vivid on every 
scene attractive, induces masses of men to attribnte to the periods 
of time we never can recall a glory and a purity not their own. 
There is a charm about antiquity that hallows everything it 
touches. The sight of an old rain awakens sensations that no 
modern structure can produce—and yet a wholesome dread of 


thorough-draughts and rheumatism anited induce the most incor- 
rigible sentimentalist to prefer living in a modern house than in 
the proudest feudal castle that crumbles by piecemeal on the banks 
of the legendary Rhine. 

And so it is with the “good old times.” Forgetting their evils 
and their defects, we go into ecstasies over the picturesque features 
that stand forth in the records of the past, though, when we come 


to sift the matter, we shall find that we are much better off as we 
are than if we had lived im any preceding age. Qur ancestots 
were very fine people, undoubtedly, but some of them were most 
uncomfortable characters to live with. Then if you happened to 


differ from the dominant party, instead of having a pungent para- 


graph levelled against you in a newspaper, you stood a fair chance 
of becoming acquainted with the constable’s whip. If you were a 
little given to dabblings in spiritualism or experiments in chemistry, 
you might have your choice between drowning or burning at the 
stake. The gallows and the fagot were ready resorts for domi- 
nant bigotry, and such gentle chastisements as whippings at the 
cart’s tail, slitting of noses and branding on the forehead and 
check, were as plenty as blackberries. 

In England, down to a very late date in the past century, wo- 
men were burned to death for killing their husbands—and men 
and women were hanged for the pettiest of petty larcenies. Then, 
if you showed the slightest indication of mental hallucination, you 
were shut up like a wild beast in Bridewell, made a spectacle of to 
fashionable visitors, and flogged roundly as a punishment for your 
misfortune. We know no more mournful comment on the charac- 
ter of the past age than the Bedlam scene in Hogarth. We rather 
think, all things considered, that it is about as well to make up 
our minds to endure the comforts of the present age rather than 
dwell with mournful regret on that which has passed away. We 
are very well off as we are. 


+ 


DECAY OF AN EMPIRE, 


The present aspect of affairs in the East is deplorable indeed, 
and it requires no prophetic eye to discover the rapid decadence of 
the Turkish empire. Terrible to relate, the sultan, with the fearful 
responsibility resting upon his shoulders of governing and protect- 
ing a whole nation, is so given up to the wine-cup and the influ- 
ence of intoxication as to be borne daily from his kiosks, or 


pleasure-houses, to his palace, in a state of helpless inebriety. 
What must become of the interests of a people and government 
entrusted to such keeping? After receiving the liberal aid of 
England and France, the sultan promised to introduce a long list 
of reforms in his government, and particularly as it regarded such 
Christians as dwelt in Turkey. Not one of these promises has 
been fulfilled, except that which allows the Porte to compel its 


Christian subjects to pay it an enormons sum in lien of performing 


military duty. Wouldn’t England and France be quite as profit- 
ably engaged in looking after the Turkish government, as in 
interfering with the affairs of Italy ? 


> 


To Gerrers-vp or Crvns !—Let all who are sending us lists 
of subscribers, be careful to send with their last remittances up to 


February 1st, a recapitulation of the number of names sent up to that 


time, and the amount of money forwarded also, that we may be 
enabled to make up our award of prizes promptly. In the immense 
press of new subscribers at this time of the year, we shall have 
too many names to examine otherwise, which will cause delay in 


closing up the prizes. 


+ 


Tae or or Union.—This favorite and long-established weekly journal 


is out for the new year in olegant atyle. It appears upon new type and with 
several important and att There is commenced in the 
first number for the new year. a s brilliant novelette from the pen of Mrs. L. 8. 
Goodwin, entitled ‘‘ Taz Mrsterious Mrver: or, The Gold- Diggers 
nia.’ No one who has on the shore will fail to read the vivid 
chapters of this interesting story For a period of eleven years ‘ The Flag of 
our Union has steadily in cireulation and popularity, antil it is a 
household word from one extreme of our vast country to the other. Entirely 
from the beginning to the end, it numbers among its regular con- 


tors over sixty of our most yp aor} writers. For sale everywhere, at 
Sour cents per copy.— Boston Daily 


Tue Boston Dairy Lepcer.—This is one of the most 
sprightly and readable of our Boston dailies, published now morn- 
ing and evening, evincing much talent and great industry in its 
regular issues. It is supplied at six cents a week, being a penny 
sheet, but worth more than half the blanket issues of the day. 


+ 


> 


Icz on Srpewacxs.—It is not always possible to remove the 
ice from our sidewalks—but every householder and storekeeper 
can strew ashes thereon. Dr. Franklin judged a man’s character 
by the condition of his sidewalk. 

Tue Frac ror Four Cents !—Cheapness being the order of 
the day, we have reduced the retail price of “The Flag of our 
Union” to rouR CENTS per copy. 


Funyy-crapuic.—A letter lately reached its destination directed 
“memifiss, stait off LOSE.” 


WINTER. 

On our last page we have placed s very bold and spirited alle- 
gorical representation of Winter. The artist has chosen to personi- 
fy the sterner spirit of the season, and it must be confessed that he 
has succeeded admirably in his design. ‘The fierce and the terri- 
ble are the grand elements of effect which he has developed. 
Down & precipitous descent, through s rocky mountain gorge, 


with the pathway and the overhanging rocks and trees piled with 
granite ice’and treacherous snow, through the drifting flakes of the 
gathering tempest, the Storm-Spirit, with glaring demoniac eye, 
and uplifted dart, is driving, at a headlong pace, his team of wild 
wolves, harnessed to the sledge in which Old Winter sits as a pas- 
senger, wrapped up in woolen garments, and muffled from the ele- 
mental strife. A flock of birds, shivering and huddled together in 
alarm, serves to complete the picture of discomfort and dismay. 

Such is the image of winter conceived by the despairing outcast, 
the houseless wanderer, the shivering widow at her fireless hearth. 
To these the pressure of necessity presents only the most dreary 
aspect of the season. The gay city belle has a different idea of it, 
associated as it is, in her mind, with a thousand images of comfort 
and pleasure,—with rich furs, with merry sleigh-rides, with bril- 
liant balls and parties, with music and the odor of exotic flowers. 
The farmer looks out from the windows of his comfortable sitting- 
room, warmed by a roaring fire of walnut, and with a thought of 
his well-filled barns, and grateful for a respite from severe toil, 
sees no terror in the thickening snow-storm. He knows that it is 
spreading a warm mantle for his broad acres, and he looks forward 
with hopefulness to the coming spring, when the grass shall be the 
greener and the trees fuller of blossoms for this plumy visitation. 
If he guided the pencil of an artist, he would give us a smiling 
allegory for the season of ice, snow, frost and storm. 


> 


Bixprxo.—Onr bindery has been busy, day and night, for the 
last few weeks, binding up “ Ballou’s Pictorial,” brought in by 
subscribers for preservation. We bind in full gilt, with an illumined 
title page and index, and illumined covers, for one dollar a volume. 
Returned in one week. 


aoe > 


Sxow Storms.—We have ceased to be favored with what peo- 
ple term “ good old-fashioned snow storms."’ In the year 1802, 
during one of these pleasant occurrences, in New England, the 
sun was not visible for nine days. : 


Tne Fasnroxs.—Bonnets are still worn very small, and skirts 
very large. When will fashion and good taste be united ? 


MARRIAG ES 
In this po by Rev. Mr Sissaten, Mr. Obed A. Gifford to Mies Henrietta 
Clark ; b y) Me. Skinner, Mr. Levi B. French. of California. to Miss Char- 
lotte P. mot hae by Rev. Me King, Mr. William ©. Oliver to Miss Frances 
Louise Freeman; by Rev. Mr. Winkley. Mr. Stephen H. Wight to Mik« “e | 
A. Mears; by Rev. Mr. Famunds, Mr. Archibald J. Neily to Miss Jane M. 
Abbott; by Rev. Mr. Stockbridge. Mr. Job Baffam to Miss Sarah W. Cum- 
mings; by Rev. Mr. Ellis. Alexander H. Gireene, Eeq.. of Washington, D.C., 
to Miss Cordelia Fletcher.—At East Boston, by Rev. Mr. Clark, Mr. Alfred p 
Sawyer to Miss Elizabeth Oakman.—At Roxbury, by Rev. Mr. Ryder, Mr. 
Jeremiah Mack, of Stockbridge. N. Y., to Mixx Mary E. Duclley.— At Medford, 
by Rev. Mr. Kirby, Mr. Joel G. Moses to Miss Julin Parsons.—At Rockport, 
by Rev. Mr. Hooper, Mr. John P. Tarr to Miss Martha W. Thurston.—At 
Lowell, by Rev. Mr. Dutton. Mr. Daniel H. Richardson to Miss Irene Ellen 
Haynes.—At Amesbury, by Rev. Mr. Mason, Mr Job Wells, of Middleton, to 
Miss Hannah A. Whitcomb.—At Taunton, by Rev. Mr. Pollard, Mr. Thomas 
D. Babbitt, of Fall River, to Mise Abigail A. Evans.—At Ashland, by Rev. Mr. 
Mer er, Mr. Albert A. Whittemore to Miss Sarah E. Brewster.—At Holliston, 
vy. Mr. Tacker. Mr. Levi P. Bradish to Mise Eliza W. Littlefieid.—At Wor- 


p Ba by Rev. Mr. Jones, Mr. Samuel B. Ridley to Miss Martha A. Macullar. 


D A HS. 

In this city, Mrs. Harriet. wife of Mr. John Dodd; Mra Melinda W. Allison, 
31; Miss Lydia Symmes, %6; Mrs. Hopestill Norton, widow of the late Capt. 
Alexander P. Weeks, of Fdgartown; Mr. Joseph Pierce, 96; Mrs. Sarah A. 
Byam, 37; Mra. Mary Ray, 9; Mr. William F Macelintock, 36; Mrs. Mary 


Ann Comerford; Frances Jane, eldest daughter of Thomas and Frances D. 


Wallace, 12.—At South Boston, Mr. Joneph Brainard, formerly of Newbury- 
port, 72.—At Fast Boston. Mr Levi L. Whitcomb, —At UCambridgeport, 
Mrs. Mary D. Donovon, 50.—At Chelsea. Mrs. Jane hg Wilder, 31.—At Rox- 
bury Mrs. Elizabeth Harri=, 56.—At Dorchester. Mrs. Abigail Benson. 50.— 
At Natick, Mr. Ebenezer Dyer. formerly of Boston, 74.— At Stowe, Mr. Uriah 
Carr, 55.—At Clinton, Mr. Silas A. Sibley. 23.—At Shrewsbury, Deacon Josiah 
F. Holden, 73.—At Leominster, Mr. John Townsend, 48.—At Northampton, 


Widow Hannah Thayer, 75.—At Franklin, Mre. Hannah Nason, 8).— At Haw- 
ley, Mr. Silas Dodge, 86.—At Backland, Mr. Jabez Brooks, 83.—At Shelburne 
Mr. William Hanson, 82.—At Portsmouth, N. H., Mrs. Mary J. G. W., wife of 


Mr. §, K. Whiting, of Boston, 40.—At Portland, Me., Capt. Josiah Kinsman, 


75. He wasn native of (Gloucester, Mass., and formerly a shipmaster out of 
this port.—At Rochester, N. Y.. Mrs Elizabeth A. wife of Dr. H. H. Langwor- 
thy, and daughter of Isaac Waters, Esq., late of this city, 34. 


BALLOU’S PICTORIAL | 
DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 
A Record of the beautiful and useful in Art 


This paper presents in the most elegant and available form, a weekly literary 
melange of notable events of the day. Its columns are devoted to original 
tales. sketches and poems, by the Best AMERICAN AUTHORS, and the cream of 
the tic and foreign news; the whole well spiced with wit and humor. 
Each paper is beautifully illustrated with namerous accurate en ravings, b: 
eminent artists. of notable objects, current events in all parts of the worl 
and of a -_ manners, altogether making a paper entirely original in this 
country. Its pages contain views of every populous city in the known world, 
of all buildings of note in the eastern or western hemisphere, of all the princi- 
pal ships and steamers of the navy and merchant service, with fine and acca- 


rate portraits of every noted character in the world, both male and female. 


TERMS :—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 


Any person sending us fweeire subscribers at the last rate, shall receive the 
copy gratis. 

*,* One copy of Tae or our Uston, and 
RIAL, when taken by one person, one year. 

Published every Sarunpar, by 


of Preto- 


BALLOU, 
No. 22 Winter Street, Boston. 

Waotesite Aorvrs.—S. French, 121 Nassau Street, New York; A. Winch, 
116 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia : ‘Henry Taylor, 111 Baltimore Street, Balti- 
more; RK. A. Duncan, 162 Vine Street, between 4th and 5th, Cincinnati; J. A. 
Roys, 8 Woodward Avenue. Detroit ; E. K. Woodward, corner of 4th and 
Chesnut Streets, 8t. Louis; Samuel Ringgold, Louisville, Kentucky; Trab- 
ner & Co., 12 Paternoster Row, London, general agents for Europe. 
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The Poet's Corner, 


(Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 
BY THE SEASHORE. 


~ 


The autumn day is dying, 
Twilight’s shades descending fast : 
The autumn winds are sighing 
For the summer that is past. 


As the flowers of summer perished 
In all their golden prime, 

So the hopes I fondly cherished 
Have gone with the summer-time! 


The summer days will come again 
With blooming flower and tree ; 

But, 0, the summer of the heart 
Will come no more to me! 


The waves break on the barren shore, 
With a low and mournful sound ; 

The yellow leaves all withered lie 
Upon the chill, cold ground. 


The moaning sound of the “‘ sad sea waves” 
Tells my heart of pleasures past— 

The withered leaves of dead, cold love, 
Too warm—too fond to last! 


THE NEED OF LOVE. 
The love of all 

(To risk, in turn, a woman’s paradox.) 
Is but a small thing to the love of one. 
You bid a hungry child be satisfied 
With a heritage of many cornfields: nay, 
He says he’s hungry—he would rather have 
That little barley-cake you keep from him 
While reckoning up his harvests.—Mrs. Brownina. 


SUNSET. 


The sun sets, and the blushing water turns 
To a blue, star-spread, foam-tipped, wavy sea 
Of beauty. Yonder sweeps a brave white sail, 
Bending as gracefully in evening's breeze 

As a keen skater on the glassy ice.—Bratnarp. 


HOME. 
Fashion can charm, and feeling bless 
With sweeter hours than fashion knows ; 
There is no calmer quietness 
Than home around the bosom throws.—PERciva.. 


Epifor’s Easy Chair, 


GOSSIP WITH THE READER. 


Pliny Miles, the Iceland traveller, looked in upon us to-day, with his loud, 
hearty laugh, and cordial grip. Mr. Miles is the well-known ‘‘ Communi- 
paw,” European correspondent of the Boston Post and other American jour- 
nals, and the fast friend of postal reforms...... We thank W. R. G., who 
writes us from Logansport, Indiana, for his kind expressions of good will. He 
says :—‘ A vast improvement has taken place gince I first saw the Pictorial. 
A bound volume of the Pictorial is more acceptable to a lady for a holiday 
present than a volume of any magazine on the continent.”’...... How can a 
physician expect to understand such an order as the following when written on 
his slate ?—“‘ Please caul at Thomson’s and nockerlate his babby?”’...... Some 
of the severest labors in life are the poorest paid. The parish clerk of Wink- 
leigh, England, has a salary of a guineaa year for winding up the church 


& look...... So the charming Laura Keene has yielded to the power of love, and 
is nearly through her honeymoon. A Mr. Leutze is the happy man...... We 
can’t help grumbling at the weather now and then; but after all, winter is a 
glorious season. It braces mind and muscle, and enables us to work, work, 
work. It is all very fine to talk about lolling in a hammock under a palm- 
tree under the tropics—but laziness and musquitoes are not very desirable 
things, after all......Ona pleasant hill in the country, not far from where 
“one of us” *‘hangs out his banner on the outward wall,” the ladies and 
gentlemen—grown-up folks—enjoy coasting as much as the boys and girls. 
Often, of a moonlight evening, as we dash by in the train, we hear their merry 
voices, and see them whiz down the icy slope at a rate of speed that is re- 
proachful even to the locomotive. ..... Laughed consumedly the other day at 
a street incident. A painter’s apprentice, quite poorly clad, was lettering a 
door-post, when he dropped his brush. A most magnificently-got-up colored 
gentleman—a real diamond blazing on his shirt front—paused, stooped, and, 
with infinite grace, handed the fallen implement to the sign-painter. The 
latter would have thanked him, but his courteous friend checked him with a 
wave of his jewelled hand. and said :—‘‘ Nebber mind—de Emperor Charles V. 
picked up de pencil of Massa Titian!’’......January seems to be a fatal month 
to greatness. Among those who have died in this month, we recall Charle- 
magne, Charles I., Fenelon, Peter the Great, Congreve, Halley, Fontenelle, 
Linneus, Howard, Louis XVI., Gibbon, Lavater, William Pitt, George III., 
Dr. Jenner, Niebuhr, Dr. Follen and sweet Mary Mitford...... That was a 
beautiful idea of Horace Mann, comparing the death of an infant to a bird 
struck down by a fowler in the midst of his morning song...... “Give me 
back my youth!” were the last words of Walcott (Peter Pindar). Richter 
says :—‘‘ Remember, that when years shall be passed, and your feet shall 
stumble on the dark mountain, you will cry bitterly, but cry in vain, ‘0, 
youth, return! 0, give me back my early days!”’...... Some biographers are 
no more reliable than “John Phoenix,” when he states that ‘‘ George Wash- 
ington was born of poor but honest parents, in the city of Genoa, in the year 
1694.”...:.. The engravings belonging to the late Francis C. Gray, of this city, 
were valued at $30,000, and he bequeathed them to the Boston Athenaum— 
and with previous donations and purchases, make that department of the in- 
stitution the richest in the country...... During the year 1856, 195 persons 
have lost their lives by railroad accidents, and 355 by steamboat disasters—an 
increase, in both cases, over the preceding year...... If Russia and Switzer- 
land go to war, we predict the triumph of the sons of Tell. A mountainous 
country, defended by fi ; is invincible. ..... An excellent idea has just 
been started in this State—the formation of farmers’ circulating libraries (the 
libraries to be composed of agricultural books only) in our large farming 
towns...... Capt. Ericsson has been awarded $13,000 by the Court of Claims 
for his application of a ship propeller and steam machinery. and for superin- 
tending the building of the steamer Princeton. Capt. Ericsson is a most 
worthy man, has met with heavy losses in his attempts to improve steam 
navigation, and we rejoice to learn that his merits have been so promptly 
recognized...... It is said that the Klamath (California) county jail consists 
of a live oak tree, with a chain and staple attached. Criminals, of course, 


have plenty of air when confined to such quarters. ..... Dr. James Copeland 
censures the practice of making children sleep with aged persons. In such 
cases, the children almost invariably become sick... ... Curious coincidences 


in the style of partnership firms are sometimes observable. A tailoring estab- 
lishment was managed by ‘“‘Cumb & Settle ;’’ and there is an oyster-house in 
Nashville, Tennessee, kept by Adams & Eves. ....We have two first rate 
French landscapists established here in Boston—Rondel and Morviller. It is 
worth while to drop into Balch’s, Tremont Row, and notice some of their pro- 
ductions...... We suppose Leigh Hunt only spoke of poetical t lations, 
when he said, “‘ Translations are no more like the original, than a walking- 
stick is like a flowering bough.’’ The prose of one language may be rendered 
into acceptable prose in another tongue, but the fine aroma of poetry is lost 
in the process. Well may the Germans call translation “‘ upsetting.” Poor 
Goethe has been frequently capsized in this manner. .....Those persons are 
much mistaken who picture the sages of antiquity as sdlemn, long-faced indi- 
viduals who never *‘ smiled ” (we don’t allude to their habits of temperance). 
Pascal says:—‘‘ We commonly picture Plato and Aristotle in stately robes, 
and as personages always grave and solemn. They were good fellows, who 
laughed like others with their friends... .. . We plead guilty to a liking for fine 
dresses for ladies, but not in men. ‘‘ He was so well dressed,”’ said somebody 
to Beau Brummel, speaking of a third person, ‘‘ that people would turn and 
look at him.’’—“‘ Then he was not well dressed,” said that great master of the 


clock daily. To earn this sum he has to travel 102 miles, ascend and descend 
29,000 steps, and haul up 18 tons weight 3600 yards...... Our friends in Ban- 
gor are getting rather extravagant; they have lately completed the erection of 
a church edifice of a very magnificent character, costing sixty thousand dol- 
lars. It is known as St. John’s Church, and will seat about two thousand 
persons. ..... The editor of the Philadelphia Bulletin is perfectly welcome to 
copy column after column from our paper—but wouldn't it appear a little 
more honorable in him to give the customary credit?...... An Indiana 
paper relates, as a singular ci ti ; that a defeated candidate out there 
has become insane. That is nothing new; there are very few sane politicians 
anywhere...... To-day’s mail brings us a note from our old friend, John G. 
Saxe, the poet. We referred, in a late number of the gossip department, to 
his long and serious illness; but feel rejoiced to know that he is now fast re- 
covering...... It is a singular fact, that duels and suicides are unknown 
among the Turks. They believe in predestination, and are rigidly opposed to 
the idea of hastening death by arsenic.... .Qur contemporaries are perfectly 
welcome to copy our biographical notice of Peter Nassau, the oldest man in 
America, whose portrait we published lately ; but we beg leave to observe that 
the sketch of his life originated with “‘ Ballou’s Pictorial,” and not with the 
** Pennsylvanian.”...... We heard an‘old gentleman remark, the other day, 
that the “‘ backbone of the winter was broken,’’ but we beg leave to differ 
from him. The spine of *‘ Old Hiems ”’ will last some weeks to come...... Mrs. 
General Gaines has commenced another suit for her father's estate; she is a 
lady of infinite courage and perseverance. We remember seeing her a few 
years since—a fine-looking woman. who, if personal attractions had weight, 
could never lose a suit...... A new sort of cannon ball has been invented, 
which. it is said, will penetrate even granite bulwarks. If *‘ hunger will break 
through stone walls,’ we don’t see why artillery shouldn’t...... Americans 
are immense favorites with the Russian government. It is stated that the 
English employees of the czar are to be dismissed, and Yankees substituted in 
their places. ..... The screw of the steam frigate Niagara, made in New York, 
weighs 80,000 pounds—powerful enough, one would think, to screw money 
out of a miser...... We are indebted to the “‘ Lynn Bay State ” for a cempli- 
mentary notice of ‘ Ballou’s Pictorial.”” Glad you liked the Lynn series of 
illustrations, neighbor Josselyn...... One of the pioneers of Western Virginia 
died the other day—John Lowery—100 years of age. ..... The increase of gold 
from California the past year over the preceding, was about forty millions of 
dollars. ..... A very pleasant lourge in these dull days is Baich’s picture store, 
in Tremont Row, next the Temple. It is refreshing to look on green meadows, 
and grazing cattle, and purling streams, in midwinter...... We are afraid the 
New Yorkers will not be able to win Mrs. Wood away from Manager Barry, 
and that she will continue to waste her sweetness in “ the provinces,” as they 
call ®—meaning the Boston Theatre. Complimentary fellows, those New 
York editors!...... What typographical gems those books of poetry are that 
Ticknor & Fields are constantly getting up. Poetry-publishing is their speci- 
ality, and they never place their gems in a poor setting. ..... Mr. Brackett 
has cast his statue of the Rev. Hovea Ballou in plaster. Now comes the labo- 
rious work of blocking out, chiselling and finishing the marble after the 
model. ..... We saw come splendid pears in Paimer’s window, in School Street, 
the other day—e glass plate intervening. They were worth at least sixpence 


art of cost -»++.Madame Rachel, certainly the greatest living actress, has 
no thought of dying just yet, we are happy to learn. Her trip to Egypt has 
improved her health, and she will yet delight admiring audiences with her 
splendid impersonations. .....There is no time of the day like the morning 
for literary labor. Webster and John Quincy Adams were both early risers. 
Sir Walter Scott wrote most of his romances when his guests at Abbotsford 
thought him abed and asleep. Lamartine gets to work at six in the morning 
and finishes by noon, when he breakfasts; and this is the practice of the most 
brilliant French writers of the day. They give the morning to work—the 
afternoon to recreation, exercise and society. ..... The Paris correspondent of 
the Boston Atias says :—‘‘ Ben’s wheelbarrow has been a ‘ Chariot of Fame,’ 
and the name of Ben: Perley Poore is circling the earth with the martial airs 
of England. The West Newbury road is likely to prove to him, what the St. 
Denis road was to the first bishop of Paris—you remember he was canonized 
for walking with his head in his hand from Paris to St. Denis.”...... Gen. Per- 
sifer F. Smith has been confirmed in the new brigadier-g Iship by the 
United States Senate. He was a gallant officer of the Mexican war, and his 
brave rifies circulated a good report of themselves...... “ Kissing customs ”’ 
vary according to localities. When an enterprising young gentleman steals a 
kiss from an Alabama girl, she says, ‘‘ I reckon it’s my time now,” and gives 
him a box on the ear that he is likely to remember for a week afterwards. 
Mankind, turtle-doves and pigeons are the only animals that we know of that 
practise kissing...... The sayings of children are often strikingly original. 
On one of our fine frosty evenings, a child, pointing to the stars, asked, with 
great earnestness and simplicity, ‘‘ Mother, what are those? Are they little 
gimlet-holes to let the glory through?” That child will be a poet, if he lives 
to manhood. ..... Women are the severest satirists of women. It was Lady Bless- 
ington who said :—‘‘ I do believe there is no creature under heaven more wholly 
heartless, or more disposed to be mischievous, than a fine lady.”’...... Our 
city has changed somewhat in manners from the good old days when “ Capt. 
Stone was sentenced to pay a hundred pounds, and prohibited coming within 
the patent on pain of death, for calling Mr. Ludlow (one of the justices) a 
just-ass.” That was a pretty severe penalty for an execrable pun...... There 
is a passage in Nahum, chap. 2: 4, which might be thought prophetic of rail- 
roads. The sacred writer, speaking of chariots, says :—‘‘ They shall seem like 
torches; they shall run like the lightnings.’? There cannot be a better de- 
scription of an illuminated night express train. 
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CRUELTY OF GREEK BRIGANDS. 


The process resorted to by the robbers for discovering the 
whereabouts of hidden repositories, was a cruel, but effective one. 
A kettle full of oil was set on the fire. If the unfortunate woman, 
who protested that she was ignorant where her husband had hid 
his treasure, relented in view of the coming torture, she was not 
molested. But if she persisted in her obstinacy, or really did nor 
know where it was, the scalding fluid was poured upon her neck, 
breast and body. Five or six were subjected to this inhuman treat- 
ment; others were merely beaten; and one avhom we saw boasted 
that, though the ruffians stabbed her in several places, she had not 
betrayed her husband’s trust.—Baird’s Modern Greece. 


Choice Miscellany. 


THE ROPE-DANCER. 

It is in the humbler classes of society that the most beautiful 
sparks of virtue often shine. A fire broke out at Alencon, which 
produced dreadful ra . An entire family was saved by an 
unknown man, who ed the walls with a wonderful agility, 
treading the burning beams, and who extricated victim after vic- 
tim, in the midst of acclamations. This man was Joseph Plege, 
who exercised the profession of a rope-dancer; and it was the dex- 
terity and agility developed by his occupation that enabled him to 
save a whole family, by venturing on narrow and moving surfaces 
to snatch them from the flames. The company to which the 
worthy Plege belonged were preparing to quit Alencon, but their 
departure was delayed to give him a benefit. The theatre was 
crowded in every part, and thunders of applause greeted the cour- 
ageous rope-dancer, who, covered with burns and bruises, endeav- 
ored to merit the enthusiasm by which he was overwhelmed. 
When the receipts, which were considerable, were handed to him, 
Plege presented the whole amount to the family he had saved. 
“These poor people,” said he, “are ruined; what good shall I 
have done to have saved them from the flames, if I leave them to 
the horrors of starvation?” The authorities gave a medal of honor 
to the brave man who had displayed so much devotion and virtue. 
Home Journal. 


THE HUMAN FACE. 

The expression of the face is a beautiful distinction of humanity. 
We are little aware of the influence which it constantly exerts. 
If the dumb animal, on whom man exercises his cruelty—if the 
horse or dog, when suffering by a blow from the violence of man, 
could turn upon him with a look of indignation or 1, could 
any one resist the power of the mute expostulation? How extra- 
anaes, too, the difference of expression in the human face, by 
which the recognition of ~ identity is secured! On this 
small surface, nine inches by six, are depicted such various traits, 
that, among the millions of inhabitants on the earth, no two have 
the same lineaments. What dire confusion would ensue if all 
countenances were alike—if fathers did not know their own chil- 
dren by sight, nor husbands their wives! But now we can pick 
out friends from among the multitudes of the assembled universe. 
—Dr. Dewey. 
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BOOTS IN RUSSIA. 

The Russians are essentially a booted people. The commonalty 
do not understand shoes at all; and when they have no boots, 
either go barefooted, or else thrust their extremities into atrocious 
canoes of plaited birch-bark, Next to a handsome kakoschnik or 
tiara head-dress, the article of costume most coveted by a peasant 
woman is a pair of full-sized men’s boots. One of the prettiest 
young English ladies I ever knew used to wear Wellington boots, 
and had a way of tapping their polished sides with her parasol 
handle that well nigh drove me distracted; but let that pass—a 
booted Russian female is quite another sort of personage. In the 
streets of St. Petersburg, the “sign of the leg,” or a huge jack- 
boot with a tremendous spur, all painted the —— scarlet, is to 
be found on legions of houses. ‘The common soldiers wear mighty 
boots, as our native brigade, after Alma, knew full well; and if 
you make a morning call on a Russian gentleman, you will very 
probably find him giving audience to his bootmaker.—Russia and 
the Russians. 
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THE STAGE IN SHAKSPEARE'S TIME, 

It was strown with green rushes, just as private rooms were in 
the richest houses; for carpets were, as yet, seldom used. Some- 
times it was matted over, as it was for the play of “Henry the 
Eighth,” the night the Globe was burned down. The curtains of 
silk or worsted did not draw up as they do now, or let down, as in 
the Roman theatres, but opened in the middle, and sliding with 
rings, attached to an iron rod, drew back like window or bed-cur- 
tains of the present day. The boys of the theatre let out stools at 
sixpence each to those gallants who wished to dazzle the ground- 
lings who stood in the yard or pit. Some lay on the rushes and 
played at cards and smoked; others drank wine or beer. The ap- 
prentices in the cheap second gallery cracked nuts and nibbled 
apples just as they do now.—Saturday Evening Gazette. 


New Publications, 


Fammtar Astronomy. By Hannan M. Bouvier Philadelphia: Childs & Pe-. 

terson. 1857. 8vo. pp. 499. 

This admirable work is modestly put forth bo accomplished author sim 
ply asan “Introduction to the Study of the Heavens,” though it contains 
about as much information as the general reader would care to acquire. It 
is beautifully and liberally illustrated by maps and engravings, and has a 

prehensive ast ical dictionary, and a valuable treatise on the use of 
the globe. Its arrangement is admirable, and for its accuracy the leading as- 
tronomers of the age have vouched. The book is got up in the beautiful sty le 
which has gained so high a reputation for Messrs. © & Peterson. For 
sale by Phillips, Sampson & Co. 


Our GranpMoTHer’s Storres anp Aunt Kate’s Finesipz Mamorigs. Boston: 
Ticknor, Fields & Co. 1857. 


A pretty illustrated juvenile work, that cannot fail to interest and improve 
the very young readers to whose tastes it is specially adapted. 


Revicious TRUTH ILLUsTRaTED FROM Scrence. By Epwarp Hrrcncock, D.D., 
LL.D. Boston: Phillips, Sampson & Co. 1857. 12mo. pp. 442. 


This volume ists of a collection of sermons mostly devoted to the illus- 
tration and proof of religious truth by scientific facts and principles. The 
argumentative portion is forcible and ingenious, and couched in language at 
once elegant and nervous. Dr. Hitchcock’s book cannot fail to make a pro- 
found impression. 


Porms ny Henny Wapsworta Loncreiiow. Boston: Ticknor, Fields & Co. 

2 vols. 1857. 

Though we have here Longfellow’s complete works com into two dia- 
mond volumes that a lady may carry in her reticule, yet the type is large and. 
distinct—and we know of no more acceptable present to a than this ele- 
gant edition. It is embellished by a fine head of the poet, 


Soncs or Summer. By Ricuanp Hewry Stopparp. Boston: Ticknor, Fields, 
& Co. 1857. 18mo. pp. 229. 

Another volume of poems from “Parnassus Corner.”’ Mr. Stoddard’s vol- 
ume is replete with genuine inspiration. In his fullness of i and pas- 


sionate tenderness, he reminds us of the poetry of the East; and we feel sure 
that he will be generously jated 


Worps ror tue Hour. By the author of “ Passion-Flowers.”” Boston: Tick- 
nor, Fields & Co. 12mo. pp. 165. 
There is a sterling ring in Mrs, Howe's productions, which are all character- 
ized by r and originality of fhought. She is sometimes careless as to the- 
setting of her gems, but they flesh with diamond lustre notwi le 


Essays By Henry T. Tuckerman. Boston:: 

Phillips, Sampson & Co. 1857. 8yo. pp. 476. 

The value of biography depends almost entirely upon the manner in which 
it is written. A mere agglomeration of facts and is but little worth.: 
Mr. Tuckerman’s biographies—embracing the lights of literature, science, art 
and ye me of almost every walk of life—are written with 
grace. nation, and with thorough appreciation. They ave truly’ 
* studies of character,” and form a glorious tellectual portrait gellery. 
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Evitorial Mclange. 


The State of Maine has now 515 miles of railway in operation, 
costing $17,450,000. We learn from the La Grange (Ga.) 
Reporter that the magnificent college buildings, fixtures, etc., of 
the La Grange Female College were purchased at the recent session 
of the conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church at Americus, 
by that denomination, for the sum of $40,000. —— Several of the 
railroads in Wisconsin have been blockaded with snow to the depth 
of from six to ten feet A German paper asserts that prussic acid 
only causes the suspension of life at first, and that one who takes 
it can be restored to animation by pouring the acetate of potash 
and salt dissolved in water on the head and spine. This treat- 
ment has been successfully tried. —— A company has been formed 
in Hartford, with a capital of $150,000, for the purpose of manu- 
facturing and plating Britannia ware. —— It is rare that a public 
officer in England is removed, yet the postmaster-general has 
ordered the removal of a postmaster in the county of Kent, on no 
other ground than that of being discourteous to those who had 
business with his office. —— The Detroit Free Press says, the last 
rail upon the Detroit, Monroe and Toledo Railroad, between that 
city and Monroe, was laid on Christmas day.—— Some idea of 
the extent of the trade in skates may be formed from the fact that 
one house in Market Street, Philadelphia, has sold thus far, this 
season, upwards of $7000 worth. The greater portion of the 
cheap skates is imported from Germany. The violin was in- 
vented about A. D. 1200, and the piano forte about one hundred 
and twenty years ago.—— Walpole says, “ The beautiful lady 
Coventry killed herself with painting ; she bedaubed herself with 
white so as to stop the perspiration.”——-In 1861, the transit of 
Venus takes place. By the transit of Venus is meant what is 
generally understood by an eclipse. The planet Venus will pass 
directly between the earth and the sun, during the day, and the 
darkness caused by it will make lights necessary in the houses. 
The transit happens only once in a century !—— Henry Danforth, 
of Danville, Vt., shot a bear, lately, which “stood him in” $10 
State bounty for the head, $5 for the skin, and ten cents a pound 
for the meat, to say nothing of the bear’s grease. —— The Glouces- 
ter Telegraph says that the total amount of the tonnage of the new 
vessels enrolled, during the year 1856, in the district of Glouces- 
ter, is 1743 tons, 60-95ths, comprised in twenty schooners and four 
boats. —— At the late examination of the freshman class of Dart- 
mouth College, there were only ten from Vermont; yet of the 
seven honors conferred, four were given to the Green Mountain 
boys. —— The ladies of St. Paul’s Church, New Haven, made 
their rector, the Rev. A. N. Littlejohn, a Christmas present of a 
life insurance policy for $5000.—— Most of the distillery hogs 
have died this season from some unknown cause. An acquain- 
tance of ours attributes this extensive mortality among still fed 
hogs to the use of strychnine in the manufacture of whiskey, now 
so general.—— The annual statement of railways in the Union 
makes the total number of miles of railway 24,192, being an in- 
crease of 3434 over the preceding year. —— George Rouse, a boy 
six years old, was recently killed in Bennington, Vt. He had 
caught hold of a wagon to jump on, but finding it impossible to 
keep pace with it, let go his hold, and was thrown with great force 
backwards, his head striking upon a stone, breaking his neck. 


+ > 


SHORT SPEECHES. 

We like short speeches when they are pointed. Captain Hart- 
stene, in receiving Queen Victoria on board the Arctic bark ‘‘ Reso- 
lute,” at Cowes, said simply but eloquently :—‘“ Allow me to 
welcome your majesty on board the ‘ Resolute,’ and, in obedience 
to the will of my countrymen and of the President of the United 
States, to restore her to you, not only as an evidence of a friendly 
feeling to your sovereignty, but as a token of love, admiration and 
respect to your majesty personally.” Her majesty’s reply was 
certainly a model of brevity. She merely smiled graciously and 
said ;—‘ I thank you, sir.” What a glorious thing it would be if 
our members of Congress practised this style of oratory ! 


+ > 
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Insanity.—This dreadful calamity now-a-days is made to cover 
a multitude of sins. Ifa man satisfies a grudge by killing another, 
he is insane; if he poisons his wife, he is insane; if he swindles to 
the extent of half a million, he is most certainly out of his head. 
“A mad world, my masters !” 


> 


Queer Promise.—A woman in New York signed a document, 
lately, in which she agreed not to make any legal complaint of her 
husband, “even if he cut her head off.” It appears to us that 
such a stipulation was entirely unnecessary. 


> 
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Cooingss.—When a railroad train was blown to picces, the 
other day, one of the passengers, an Englishman, who was unhurt, 
coolly asked a brakeman to bring him the piece that had the key 
of his trank. He’ll do. 


> 
A coop Inra.—The New York Evening Post suggests that the 
coal dealers should issue tickets for a peck of coal each, to be pur- 
chased by the wealthy, and distributed to poor sufferers in this 
inclement season. 


His Anceston.—The great-grandfather of Lieut. Derby (“John 
Pheenix ”’) despatchdfl the first American ship that ever doubled 
the Cape of Good Hope, and, at one time, was a millionaire. 


». 


Expurtna Love.—Thackeray says that a woman’s heart is 


just like a lithographer’s stonc—what is once written on it, can 
never be rubbed out. 


Gatherings. 


American turkeys were introduced into Europe by Sebastian 
Cabot, about 1494, 

In Woodstock, N. B., the thermometer has stood as low as thirty 
degrees below zero this season. 

During the past year thirty revolutionary soldiers have died. 
The number on the pension list in July last was 514. 


Washington D. Belchertown has been sentenced to the State 
prison for fifteen years, for attempting to kill the drover, Albert 
G. Hall, of Berlin, N. Y. 


It is said that the losses by Marine Insurance Companies the 
present year amount to $26,000,000, two thirds of which falls on 
the city of New York. 


The South Carolina Legislature has passed a law prohibiting the 
circulation of engraved paper resembling bank notes ; also a law 
to confer upon alien widows the right to take and hold real estate. 


Camelia Japonicas form prettier ornaments for the head of a 
bride or bridesmaid than any artificial flower which the ingenuity 
of man, or of woman, who is more ingenious, can furnish. 


A shanty in Lockport, New York, was recently destroyed by 
fire. Two young children, who were locked in it, perished in the 
flames. The parents were intemperate. 

The brokers of New York must be a hard set. Three different 
members of the fraternity are now under arrest for forgery, for 
issuing counterfeit money, and for receiving stolen goods. All 
this aside from failures and embezzlements. 

Light moves at the rate of about 192,500 miles per second. A 
ray of light moves generally in a straight, single line, from some 
luminous point; a beam of light is an assemblage of rays. The 
nature or essence of light is unknown. 


In the court of Oyer and Terminer, Pittsburg, lately, an appli- 
cation for divorce, made principally on the ground that the wife 
was an inveterate scold, and therefore a most undesirable life com- 
panion, was rejected. 

Mr. Harris, United States Consul-General for Japan, who was 
landed at Simoda on the third of September, was located by the 
Japanese in a small fishing village, where he hung out his flag the 
next day. 

Leschi, a noted chief of the Nisquallys, and leader of the hos- 
tile Indians in the late war in Washington territory, was recently 
captured by some friendly Indians, who got him drunk, tied him 
and delivered him to the whites. 

At three o’clock in Boston it is nearly eight o’clock in London. 
When, therefore, the Atlantic Telegraph is completed, the after- 
noon papers here will contain the evening news from Parliament 
and court. Who says this isn’t a fast age ? 

Persons having boilers attached to their ranges should be care- 
ful to examine their condition before putting much heat under 
them. A boiler exploded in a kitchen in Philadelphia, lately, ow- 
ing to freezing of the supply.pipe, doing much damage and _ burn- 
ing and wounding the colored cook. 

Mrs Bently, a sickly lady, weighing less than eighty pounds, 
walked thirty consecutive hours, at Lafayette, Indiana. The last 
five minutes of her walking was in quick step, to the tune of 
Yankee Doodle. A cotillon party, Mrs. Bently leading in the 
first set, ended the affair. 


An officer of the Randall Island school has lately received let- 
ters from former pupils of that charitable institution; among 
others were letters from a lawyer in Utica, from the president of a 
western railroad, from an officer in New Mexico, and from a 
member of Congress. 

The New Orleans chief of police has adopted the plan of affix- 
ing placards upon the.breasts and backs of notorious thieves, bur- 
glars and pickpockets, on which is printed in large letters, the 
nature of the offence for which they have been convicted. They 
are then marched through the strects, and make a public exhibi- 
tion. 


Miss Lydia Bacon, who startled magazinedom about a year ago 
with the astonishing theory that Shakspeare was a myth, has found 
a companion in literary heterodoxy. One William Henry Smith 
in England has written a pamphlet and is delivering lectures, in 
which he claims that Bacon was Shakspeare, or, at least, a great 
part of him. 

It is estimated that 2 man who eats three meals a day, a half 
hour each for breakfast and supper, an hour for dinner, and lives 
to the age of threescore, spends as much time during his life eat- 
ing and drinking, as would be required in Cincinnati to slaughter, 
dress and pack, seven millions nine hundred and ninety-nine bil- 
lions of hogs, each weighing 420 lbs. 

A reckless desperade in Baltimore, named William Lynch, in- 
flicted nine stabs with a dirk knife—six in the breast, two in the 
neck and one in the hand—upon his wife, to whom he had been 
married but three months. The cause is supposed to be jealousy, 
as he would quarrel with his wife in 2 moment if he saw a man 
talking to her. The woman survived the attack, and may recover. 


It was a saying of Cardinal De Retz, who, in his day, now and 
then made use of the mob of Paris to accomplish his factious pur- 
poses, that mobs would be of more use if they could be kept to- 
gether long enough; but that, unfortunately, the stoutest mob was 
not proof against hunger, and was apt to disperse when supper- 
time came. 

Some miscreant cut the cords of the tent of an English circus 
company at Bruges, letting the tarpaulin, which was heavily cov- 
ered with snow, down upon 2500 spectators, who would all have 
been smothered had not the soldiers present slashed away at the 
canvass with their swords, and others with their knives, so that the 
poor people were released with some injuries, but none fatal. 

An ingenious contrivance for aiding persons to escape from burn- 
ing buildings has recently been tried in London. The escape 
is on the telescope principle, and can be raised and lowered with 
great rapidity in almost any direction, and at any distance from 
the burning premises. The operation of reaching a window forty- 
five fect high can be performed ten times in less than two minutes. 


The Montreal Gazette announces the death of Mr. Warren, for 
eighteen years organist of Christ Church Cathedral, the conflagra- 
tion of which took place a short time since. He was considered 
one of the most accomplished members of his profession on the 
continent, and it is supposed the destruction of the cathedral, and 
of the magnificent instrument, to which he was much attached, 
hastened his dissolution. 

A poor woman named Sullivan, in Milwaukie, whose husband 
was temporarily absent, recently “— to a city constable for 
wood to keep her from freezing. He replied by telling her to go 
to the poor house. She was expecting her husband soon, and 
thought she could bear up until he returned, but the following 
night was a bitter cold one, and in the morning she was found 


dead, with her children crying around her. 


Foreign ttems. 


An ordinance, which has just been published at Wurtzburg, 
prohibits dancing at the wedding of widows and widowers. 

The persons nor. wy ed by the French government to see how 
many people enter t urse in a day, counted in one day 10,270. 

M. Schwilgue, the inventor of the marvellous astronomical 
clock, which all visitors to Strasburg go to see in the cathedral, 
died recently at the age of 80. 


An imperial Russian ukase fixes the opening of the Industrial 
Exhibition at Warsaw on the Ist of June next, and invites all man- 
ufacturers, and ms interested, in Russia, Finland and Poland 
to contribute. The exhibition is limited to national productions. 


M. Alexandre Dumas, some months since, commenced law pro- 
ceedings against the “ Siecle ;” and from the report of the proceed- 
ings we learn that during the space of five years this paper and the 
publishers—MM. Michel Levy & Co.—have brought out 265 vol- 
umes (plus ou moins) by M. Alexandre Dumas. 


At the recent Schiller Festival, at Leipsic, so ardent an oration 
was delivered by Dr. Prutz, a professor of Halle, that it seemed to 
recall the sentiments of 1848. The police of Saxony were alarmed, 
and an intimation has been given that the Schiller Society will be 
dissolved, if any more such speeches are made. 

Excavations have been carried on for five years past at a cairn, 
250 feet in height, situated near Alexandropol, Russia, and nu- 
merous articles of gold, silver, bronze and clay, as also of iron 
shafts and rods, nails, skeletons of horses, and ornaments of gold, 
have been brought to light. ‘The cairn is supposed to be the cata- 
comb of some of the Scythian kings. 


Sands of Gold. 


.... Benefactions ill bestowed, I deem malefactions.—Enatus. 

.... I would never think of death as an embarrassment, but as 
a blessing. —Fpicurus. 

..-. Great men lose somewhat of their greatness by being near 
us ; ordinary men gain much.—Landor. 

.... To me avarice seems not so much a vice, as a deplorable 
piece of madness.—Sir Thomas Browne. 

.... Political power is rightly possessed only when it is pos- 
sessed by the consent of the community.—Dymond. 

.... Things near us are seen of the size of life; things at a dis- 
tance are diminished to the size of the understanding.— Hazlitt. 

.... They who dispute for the management of a state, resemble 
mariners wrangling about who should direct the helm.—Plato. 


.... Virtue is not to be — as one of the means to fame ; 
but fame to be accepted as the only recompense which mortals can 
bestow on virtue.—Dr. Johnson. 


.... There are some recollections of such overpowering vast- 
ness, that their objects seem ever near; their size reduces inter- 
mediate events to nothing.— Campbell. 


..+. There is undoubtedly a sensation in travelling into foreign 
parts that is to be had nowhere else ; but it is more pleasing at the 
time than lasting. —//az/itt. 

.--. Be not a Hercules furens abroad, and a poltroon within 
thyself. To chase our enemies out of the field, and be led captive 
by our vices; to beat down our foes, and fall down to our concu- 
piscences, are solecisms in moral schools, and no laurel attends 
them.—Sir Thomas Browne. 
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SHoker’s Wudaget. 


Stealing from a cellar is called a “low burglary,” by one of our 
contemporaries. 

The man who will steal an umbrella, will do—what half the 
world has done a score or more of times. 


There is a tailor in Oregon so small that he can throw a sum- 
merset through the eye of a darning-needle. 


A strange genius, in describing a lake in Minnesota, says it is 
so clear, that by looking into it you can see them making tea in 
China. 

Poetry is said to be the flour of literature ; prose is the corn, po- 
tatoes and meat; satire is the aquafortis; wit is the spice and 
pepper. 

The fellow who took a mantilla from the boudoir of a pretty 
irl in Fifth Avenue, justifies himself on the ground that “ it is no 
1arm to steal from a thief;” and the owner of the mantilla has 

stolen the hearts of some forty or fifty old bachelors. 

The man who cheats the printer left town last week in company 
with the woman who flogs her husband. They were joined a short 
distance from town by the fellow who stole a stick of liquorice 
from a sick negro baby. 

A party of epicures dined together at a hotel. After they had 
drank an cnormous quantity of wine, they called for their reckon- 
ing. ‘It is absolutely impossible that we four men have drunk so 
much,” stammered one. ‘“ You are quite right,” replied the but- 
ler, “‘ but you forget the three under the table.” 


Gilbert Stuart, the celebrated portrait painter, once met a lady 
in the streets of Boston, who said to him, “ Ah, Mr. Stuart, I 
have just seen your likeness, and kissed it because it was so much 
like you.”—“ And did it kiss you in return /’—‘* Why, no.”— 
“Then,” said Stuart, “it was not like me.” 
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THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 


An elegant, moral and refined Miscellaneous Family Journal, devoted to 
Polite literature, wit and humor, prose and poetic gems, and original tales, 
written expressly for the paper. In politics, and on all sectarian questions, 
it is strictly neutral ; therefore making itemphatically a PAPER FOR THE MILLION, 
and a welcome visitor to the home circle. 

It contains the foreign and domestic news of the day, so condensed as to 
present the greatest possible amount of intelligence. No advertisements are 
admitted to the paper, thus offering the entire sheet. which is of Taz MAMMOTH 
8128, for the instruction and tofthe g J reader. An unrivalled 
corps of contributors are regularly engaged, and every department is under 
the most finished and perfect system that experience can suggest. forming an 
original paper, the present circulation of which far exceeds that of any other 
weekly paper in the Union, with the exception of ‘* BAtLou’s Picroria..”’ 

copies sent when desired. 


TERMS :—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 


subscribers, 70 
10 “ 15 00 


Any person sending us twelve subscribers at the last rate, shall receive the 
thirteenth copy 
One copy of Tue FLAG or our Union, and one copy of Battou'’s Picrorit, 
$4 perannum. Published every Sarurpar. va M. M. BALLOU, 
No. 22 Winter Street, Boston, Mass. 
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BALLOU’ CTORIAI 
COMPANION 
ALLEGORICAL REPRESENTATION OF 
WINTER. (Wor 
descri; tion, see page 93.) 


